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Notes of the Week 


HE new Government are receiving compliments 
| enough on their debut to make it unnecessary 
for us further to swell the chorus of praise. 
When any Minister makes a pronouncement that is 
short of revolutionary, or uses a phrase implying the 
barest loyalty to or regard for the Crown, the Press 
bursts into a chorus of warm congratulation. We 
quite understand Socialists hailing these gentlemen as 
messengers from heaven come to announce the righting 
of all human wrongs. But how can Conservative, or 
for that matter Liberal, writers and speakers join in 
the fatuous chorus? Let us keep our heads. These 
gentlemen are not messengers from heaven. They are 
the same men who have fomented labour troubles and 
preached revolution and class war, and lovingly allied 
themselves with an international organization sworn to 
enmity, among other things, against England’s 
Imperial position; and directed from Germany. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FACTS 


The voice of the turtle, which is for the moment 
heard in the land, the mellifluous cooing that proceeds 
from the neighbourhood of Downing Street and White- 
hall, is simply the result of a first and rather sobering 
contact with those great and smooth-working Depart- 
ments which are the real government of England, and 
which derive their authority from the circumstance 
that they deal daily with facts, and not with opinions. 
And it is not by the expression of opinion, but by its 
contact with facts, that we who look on will judge this 
or any government. 


A TALE OF BRICKS 


Facts—inexorable, silent and unyielding—are at 
work always: governments only intermittently. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s ‘‘ crusade ”’ for the building of 
houses has already come up against one of them: not 
enough bricklayers, to wit. Bricklayers have gone 
abroad, there to enjoy the higher wages which tha 
Labour leaders have taught them are their inalienable 


birthright. Bricklayers will not come back, except for 
still higher wages, such as would make the laying o! 
bricks as profitable as the laying of golden eggs. Th- 


.flock of geese, with a great cackling and whirring of 


wings, are gone to America; and the “‘ crusade ’’ 
tarries. Not enough bricklayers; it further appears, 
not enough bricks. These are facts which Mr. Bonar 
Law knew; which Mr. Baldwin knew; Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is just discovering them. 


RUSHING IN 


In other directions the Government has already 
shown a tendency to rush in where its predecessors 
found it necessary to tread very cautiously. On 
Monday we decide that Russia must be ‘‘recognized’’ ; 
on Tuesday we write a Note; on Wednesday we 
designate a Minister; in short, amid loud applause and 
hymns of praise, we ‘‘ get a move on.’”” But up come 
those tiresome facts again. What exactly is Russia? 
Wherein exactly does ‘‘ recognition ’’ consist? What 
about existing treaties with the only Russia we know? 
Echo, reinforced by the deep voice of international 
lawyers and legal advisers of the Government, answers 
‘* What? ”’ 


CONDITIONS AFTERWARDS 


But the ‘‘ rushing in ’’ tendency is not to be denied. 
The Note made recognition conditional on the settle- 
,ment of some of these awkward questions ; but if they 
"are to take time—well, we will give recognition first 
and see about conditions afterwards. We will not be 
denied our beau geste. Recognition is ‘‘ absolute,’’ 
says the Prime Minister. ‘‘ Here, our Bolshevist 
brother, is a piece of cake; yours if you pay the price 
of it. You have not the price of it about you, do not 
agree about the price? Well, we insist on your taking 
the cake. You may pay us for it afterwards.’’ This 
seems to be the method ; not a very good method, ever, 
for conducting an exchange transaction; a possible 
method if you are dealing with a gentleman; an im- 
possible method if you are dealing with a thief. or with 
people who have openly exalted thievery and murder 
into a kind of devil’s religion. 
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RECOGNITION OR CREDIT 

Mr. MacDonald has stated that the recognition of 
Soviet Russia is absolute. It may well be so, and 
still have little or no value either for Russia or for 
Britain. What are the true facts of the position? 
The Soviet Government does not need our recognition, 
but it does need something else desperately, and this 
is money. It has dissipated all the funds it seized. 
To get cash it is selling the corn of the starving 
peasants. Recognition by this country the Soviet 
Government regards solely as a step towards obtain- 
ing credits or loans in London, otherwise it has no 
use for it. But what chance is there of it obtaining 
loans or credits in London as things are? Where are 
the necessary guarantees? They do not exist. It is 
thus apparent that recognition may be quite meaning- 
less, and nothing more than an empty gesture. 


THE RULERS OF RUSSIA 

Lenin’s successor as head of the Soviet Union is 
Alexei Ivanovitch Rykoff, and, like Lenin, he is a pure 
Russian, which perhaps told in his favour. His 
history is that of the usual Russian revolutionary of 
his type—arrest and imprisonment under the Tsarist 
regime, followed by a swing to the extreme Left— 
Bolshevism. He was one of the most faithful of 
Lenin’s devotees. But politically he is not a strong, 
outstanding figure in Moscow, and the real power in 
Russia will be exercised by the triumvirate of Stalin, 
Kameneff, and Zinovieff, as it has been ever since 
Lenin’s incapacity through illness. Trotsky continues 
as Minister of War, but his influence is not what it 
was, though the Army, which he has fashioned anew 
into a formidable force, is said to be behind him. 
Chicherin still holds the post of Foreign Affairs, and 
can confidently be relied on to give Mr. MacDonald 
all the trouble he wants, for that is Chicherin’s way. 


SUGAR AND THE NAVY 

Then there is the Navy, that expensive form of 
insurance on which the irresponsible reformer always 
casts a jealous eye. Mr. Snowden is the ‘‘ rusher in ’’ 
here. Ignoring the fact that the Navy is pared down 
to the bone, that our food and commerce routes are 
dangerously under-insured, Mr. Snowden sees here a 
possibility of making sugar and tea cheaper. Never 
mind security, so long as we fill ourselves with tea 
and sugar at a cheaper rate! A heroic ideal, this, to 
set before the humble citizen. To the winds with 
safety, to the winds with necessities; let us have our 
luxuries at all costs. The irony of it is that, in the 
present imperfect state of the world, the arrival in 
this country of every ounce of tea and sugar we 
consume may depend on the existence of an adequate 
Navy. 


THE SURRENDER TO POPLAR 

The Government, as represented by Mr. Wheatley, 
has lost no time in surrendering to the extraordinary 
demands and vicious policy of Poplar. The Guardians 
there, it can hardly be necessary to remind our readers, 
has long been distinguished by impudent defiance both 
of usage and of the definite order issued by a pre- 
decessor of Mr. Wheatley, Sir Alfred Mond. Their 
reckless continuance of relief on a scale making unem- 
ployment more profitable than employment, has ren- 
dered them liable to surcharge, as has their grant of 
a minimum wage of £4 weekly to employees of the 
Union. Mr. Wheatley has secured them against the 
former surcharge, and though in, face of a legal 
decision he cannot do as much in respect of the latter, 
he has left no doubt where his sympathies are. Here, 
then, is early proof that this soft-spoken Labour 
Government, however restrained in its socia! Jegisla- 
tion, is prepared to go to extreme lengths in its social 
administration. 


WOBBLING IN THE INDIA OFFICE 


We greatly regret to see it announced that the new 
Secretary of State for India has, by telegraphing to the 
Government of India to appoint a committee on the 
Kenya Immigration Bill, imperilled the settlement 
arrived at by the late Government, and apparently en. 
dorsed the other day by Mr. Thomas, the Coloniaj 
Secretary. Recently we drew attention to the disloyal 
conduct of an Indian Congress at Mombasa, advocating 
non-co-operation ; and this intervention of the India 
Office cannot fail to embitter the situation and reopen 
the whole controversy, as it is certain to antagonize the 
interests not only of the white settlers, but also of the 
native Africans. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MEETINGS 


Pending the results of the three important meetings 
of the Conservative Party, which are being held during 
the next few days, we have nothing to add to the views 
we have already expressed. It seems quite clear that 
whatever the merits of Protection, it is a policy at this 
moment fatal to the interest of the Conservative Party 
in the country. With regard to the return to the 
party of some of its notable exiles, we have only to 
say that a party which is in opposition can exercise a 
much wider hospitality and generosity in this matter 
than is the case when Cabinet posts are involved. For 
men like Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Sir Robert 
Horne there is surely a locus penitentiae; and the 
motive of a prodigal’s return can hardly be questioned 
when there is no fatted calf to be killed. We should 
imagine that the sooner the party gets back to the 
standards set by Mr. Bonar Law the better. 


M. POINCARE’S FIGHT 


Apart from expressions of goodwill, natural in the 
circumstances, the MacDonald-Poincaré letters, as we 
anticipated, import nothing new into Anglo-French rela- 
tions. More interesting at the moment is the strong, 
determined fight for his political life, rather than his 
policy vis-a-vis Germany, which M. Poincaré is making 
in the Chamber, where, as we write, his proposals for 
action by ‘‘ decrees” of the Government (i.e., action 
without Parliamentary sanction) are being keenly 
debated. Elsewhere our French Correspondent 
describes M. Poincaré’s position and the factors in 
the situation, and states his belief that the French Prime 
Minister will emerge triumphant over all opposition. 
With regard to the importance or unimportance of the 
‘* revelations ’’ made by Mr. Lloyd George in the New 
York World concerning a ‘‘ secret pact ’’ between the 
late ex-President Wilson and M. Clemenceau on the 
subject of the military occupation of the Rhine, we 
shall offer no opinion until complete information is 
available. But we know our Mr. Lloyd George. 


GRECIAN POLITICS 


It appears that M. Venizelos has been trying to do 
too much, and, to quote Mark Twain, ‘‘ has done it.”’ 
After holding office as Prime Minister for a few days, 
Venizelos has been compelled to resign because of 
ill-health, and it is a most regrettable thing. His 
physical strength has proved unequal to the task he 
imposed on himself, but it is no secret that what has 
broken him down is the bitter strife of faction which 
he has been unable to appease. So many of the Greeks 
are, as before, politicians rather than patriots, and it 
may be that Venizelos made a mistake in departing 
from his first intention when he went to Athens— 
which was to stand aloof from politics and act solely 
as a mediator. As Prime Minister he could scarcely 
be impartial politically. A colleague of his has formed 
a new Cabinet, but is hardly likely to succeed where 
so great a Greek as Venizelos has failed, 
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THE RELEASE OF MR. GANDHI 


Always frail in health, Mr. Gandhi has apparently 
weakened physically to a point at which humanity dic- 
tates his release from prison. That his spirit is broken 
no one who knows him can believe. He cannot be 
cowed; neither can he be persuaded. Should release 
be followed by restoration to health, he will doubtless 
once more lead a movement of passive resistance, 
degenerating into occasional active opposition, in 
India. But conditions have altered a good deal since 
his conviction; many of his former followers are now 
pledged to obstruction from within the Indian legis- 
latures; and it is quite possible that the eventual con- 
sequences of his release may be more troublesome to 
the Home Rulers than to the Government. For the 
moment, however, it makes matters rather awkward 
for the Government of Bengal, which has rightly re- 
fused to release its political criminals, but which may 
be told any day that some of them are seriously ill. 
The Indian seditionist is very frequently something 
of an invalid. 


THE TANGIER SETTLEMENT 


Some weeks ago we ventured the opinion that Spain 
would accept the convention regarding the status of 
Tangier that was agreed to by Britain and France, and 
this has turned out to be the case. The Directory has 
issued a statement to the effect that though Spanish 
desires and aspirations have not been completely satis- 
fied in the negotiations that had been proceeding since 
the convention was signed by the two Powers, yet con- 
cessions have been made which, in the view of Madrid, 
are sufficient to render the convention acceptable. These 
concessions, among others, give the Spanish Consul in 
Tangier special powers over undesirables, and secure to 
Spain her control in the port of merchandise of Spanish 
origin and of exports to Spain. The Tangier question 
may now be considered as definitely settled, and it is the 
best piece of foreign news this week. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


We are glad to note that the volume of Canadian 
immigration is growing decidedly larger, and we hope 
it will continue to swell. For the nine months ending 
in December, there was an increase of upwards of 100 
per cent. as compared with the first nine months of 
the preceding fiscal year, the number of immigrants 
being about 125,000, of whom 64,000 were British, 
an increase of 125 per cent. As is well known, Canada 
has room for millions, and now is anxious to get as 
many settlers as possible; the hampering restrictions 
have been modified or withdrawn. Owing to the 
efforts of Mr. Robb, the Dominion Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonization, all British immigrants will 
be entitled to a reduction from the steamship com- 
panies of 20 per cent. on their passage-money on and 
after March 1. The rebate, which amounts to 15 out 
of 75 dollars, is to be handed to the immigrant on 
entering a Canadian port, but will be confined to 
British subjects. Canada wants British settlers—a 
point to stress. 


COMMUNISM CAMOUFLAGED 


It is easy to exaggerate the importance of Com- 
munism in this country, just as it would be easy to 
foster its growth by a too attentive repression of its 
activities. But there is a real, if not a very serious, 
danger to be faced in the fact that its propaganda is 
carried on in secret. A daily paper has published dur- 
ing the week extracts from a secret document known 
as the Moscow Thesis, which sets forth the rules and 
regulations for the more effective propagation of 
Communist aims. One of the main clauses of this 
creed insists that a Communist may subscribe to the 


articles of any other political faith while hiding his 
true light under a bushel. Thus even the Conservative 
Party may conceivably be entertaining a Bolshevist 
unawares, who is working for the international revolu- 
tion while professing the faith of Disraeli. Seriously, 
however, the Labour Party, though officially it has 
repudiated Communism, may number among its 
members many dissemblers pledged to the doctrine of 
Moscow. We shall watch for the red light of 
disaffection. 


THE THREATENED DOCK STRIKE 


With only a week to negotiate a settlement of the 
dock dispute before the date fixed for the strike is 
reached, it is difficult to feel hopeful. As we implied 
in our comments last week, the real causes of the 
trouble are not under the control of either employers or 
workers, and while refusal of the extra 2s. would leave 
many workers in a state of hardship, concession of 
the increase would press severely on the employers. 
Soon after these words are in print, the men’s case will 
go for the first time before the National Council of 
Port Labour Employers. If settlement does not 
follow then the Government will not intervene directly, 
being extremely anxious to avoid doing so, but will 
invoke the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, to which a very broad semi-official hint has been 
given already. That this trades union body would 
take a fairly conciliatory line is probable, for it will 
be urged thereto both by the Government and by many 
unions, with nothing to gain and much to lose by a 
dock strike. But is there time enough for it to act? 
And why has so little time been left ? 


THE NIGHT CLUB CRUSADE 

The resourcefulness of our police moralists is re- 
markable. They can always be depended upon to pro- 
duce a new and topical reason for attacking some 
minor symptom of a social evil, though neither they 
nor their friends of the Church and the Press will 
recognize the cause of the disease. At the moment 
London is being morally spring-cleaned in order that 
visitors to the Empire Exhibition, coming from the 
chaste backwoods, may not be corrupted. But there 
is not the slightest sign that these raids on night clubs 
will cure a trouble due to the fussy Puritanical inter- 
ference with the habits of normal pleasure-loving 
people, an interference which drives such people from 
the more to the less reputable resorts. Granted that 
some of the night clubs are objectionable places, how 
comes it that a proportion of their visitors are decent 
people? Is it not plain that over-regulation of better 
establishments has driven such visitors to places where 
rules are defied? 


IN SEARCH OF SOHO 

Where is the Soho of the little, characteristic, cheap 
and often quite good restaurants? A little tour of 
inspection suggests that it has disappeared. There are 
still some small and cheap restaurants in the region, 
but these are not good. There are several good res- 
taurants, but these are not cheap. And, what is worst 
of all, French bourgeois cookery seems to have van- 
ished. A large proportion of the restaurants with 
French names are owned or managed by Italians, and 
unfortunately do not boldly offer Italian fare, which 


, can be very excellent, but put forward a compromise. 


The wines in Soho used to be amusing, for there were 
a few houses in which one got good beverage wine 
very cheap, and many in which the stuff was bad 
enough to be a joke. Now the badness is precisely 
that of wine at a third-rate English hotel, and the occa- 
sional good bottle costs as much as it would in the 
West End proper. Yet still one searches for the house 


in which old Soho may survive. 
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SUGAR OR SAFETY? 


Ere Hawke did bang 
Mounseer Conflans, 
You sent us beef and beer: 
Now Mounseer’s beat, 
We’ve nought to eat, 
Since you have nought to fear. 


be found in history comparable with the vicissitudes 

which have befallen the sea-forces of this country, 
In earliest times, under such Kings as Alfred and Edgar, 
our maritime power attained an altitude which, though 
unquestionable, gains greatly by contrast with the im- 
potence of adjacent eras. The exploits of Edward III 
and his admirals light up, as with a flash, the darkness 
of the surrounding period ; the enthusiasm of the Eliza- 
bethan sea-dogs seems to have been entirely lacking in 
the next generation, and the unsurpassed achievements 
of Robert Blake were followed by the violation of the 
Medway. That ingratitude towards the Navy was a 
vice not unknown in the eighteenth century the above- 
quoted doggerel bears witness, and there are still living 
those who can certify that, after the Crimean War, the 
condition of inferiority into which our fleet was allowed 
to sink placed us in a position vis-a-vis France, scarcely 
less humiliating than that which, for a similar reason, 
we occupy to-day. 


The recurrent neglect from which the Navy has ever 
suffered is attributable to many factors. In the first 
place there is, or was, to be found in the inhabitants of 
sea-girt lands a form of insularity which blinds them to 
the true value and importance of the ocean. Again, 
there is that ingratitude towards those to whom they 
owe their liberty which has been the failing of every 
democracy since the world began. Sometimes the 
neglect could be laid to the charge of an individual. 
Short-sighted economy or a squandered revenue, incom- 
petence or corruption, even treachery—each in turn has 
played its part in rendering this country susceptible to 
invasion by sea. But it has been reserved for the 
present Government to barter security for sugar, and 
to surrender the sovereignty of the seas at the bidding 
of sweet-toothed supporters. At a time when by reason 
of the inadequacy of her forces England is losing the 
last vestiges of a dearly-won prestige, a pacifist Chan- 
cellor has decided to reduce the irreducible and to 
deprive the Navy of a vital oversea base and of equally 
vital oversea supplies of oil fuel, and in order to provide 
the unenlightened voter with a cheap breakfast table, 
he proposes to render it inevitable that the unenlight- 
ened one shall starve if we find ourselves at war with a 
naval power. 


There is much to be said for the cheap breakfast 
table. That soul is jaundiced, indeed, who can find no 
beauty in the spectacle presented by a care-free house- 
wife as she gives her children a double portion of jam 
and instructions to remember Mr. Snowden in their 
prayers. But we feel ourselves irresistibly impelled to 
recall those breakfast-tables which one saw in days, not 
long ago, when Mr. Snowden was taking no part in 
public affairs. Such tables were neither conspicu- 
ously well-laden nor exceptionally cheap. But those 
who sat thereat were filled with gratitude, and from 
their hearts would rise the invocation : ‘‘ For what we 
have received God bless the Navy.” We do not doubt 
that the prayer will be heard again in days to come. 
But we have every reason to doubt whether either Mr. 
Snowden or his leader will then be guiding the destiny 
of the nations. For though to the pacifists it is more 
blessed to render war inevitable than to take elementary 
steps for its prevention, yet they usually find it con- 
venient to leave to the more virile members of the com- 
munity the task of winning the wars for which, when 
they come, capitalists are blamed. And in the mean- 
time it is the duty of the Conservative Party, as it was 
their duty in the days preceding the late conflict, to 
insist that the Navy shall be a non-party matter, and 


I T may be questioned whether there is anything to 


that whatever party may be in power, whatever unhol 

alliances may be entered into in order to deny office pf 
the Conservatives, whatever Socialistic schemes may be 
devised with a view to securing votes by obviating the 
necessity to work, the naval forces of this country shall 
be of sufficient strength to ensure that, come what may 
our breakfast tables shall be supplied and our shores 
rendered inviolate. 


At first glance it may seem that Labour could not 
have chosen a more favourable moment for opening its 
premeditated attack upon the Navy. In Parliament Mr. 
MacDonald and his friends are assured of the support 
of the pacifist majority in the Liberal Party. Moreover 
the Opportunist Press, for reasons which, though vastly 
entertaining, are too well known to bear recapitulation, 
is pro-Labour. It is also, owing to a complete ignorance 
of the elements of strategy and to a characteristically 
vulgar craving for novelty, anti-Navy, and has not failed 
to persuade those readers who are handicapped by the 
same limitations that the ‘‘ Sure Shield” of 1914 is 
the anachronism of 1924. But this phase is, as we have 
shown, recurrent and will pass away: and if the Con- 
servative Press performs its task as efficiently as it 
performed it in similar circumstances fifteen years ago, 
the day is not far distant on which Mr. MacDonald will 
learn that however precious the votes of a sugar-loving 
proletariat may seem to pacifist politicians, to the 
majority of Englishmen there is nothing so precious as 
the maritime supremacy of this country. 


WOODROW WILSON 


E desire to express our sympathy with our 

W American cousins in the loss of the most 

famous of Presidents since Lincoln, and, 

indeed, of the man who during the last years of the 

war bulked perhaps more largely in the public eye than 

any other statesman. The amazing suddenness with 

which Mr. Wilson fell from that high estate cannot 

impair—indeed, it rather intensifies—the wide and deep 

emoticn caused throughout the civilized world by the 
news of his death. 


Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 


In one sense, no doubt, the fact that Mr. Wilson out- 
lived the zenith of his fame adds to the dramatic 
interest of his life. Few careers of modern times have 
more forcibly reminded us of the saying of the most 
famous of all biographers, that Fate sometimes turns 
tragic poet. If Mr. Wilson had been struck down, like 
Lincoln, in the hour of victory, there would have been 
no jarring note in the eulogies passed upon him; even 
the ranks of Tuscany might scarcely have forborne to 
cheer. Eighteen centuries ago the Roman poet, in his 
famous satire on the vanity of human wishes, wrote of 
another conqueror of the Germans in words which are 
singularly applicable to Mr. Wilson : 


Quid illo cive tulisset 
natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 
si circumducto captivorum agmine et omni 
bellorum pompa animam exhalasset opimam, 
quum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru? 


No foreign statesman can ever have had a heartier 
reception than Mr. Wilson when he visited the Allied 
capitals at the beginning of 1919, ‘‘ in honour’s flatter- 
ing bloom of hasty greatness.” He was received with 
regal pomp and more than regal adulation. He brought 
with him the pride of America to receive the gratitude 
of Europe. Within a year he was discredited in his 
own country and objurgated abroad. Like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, we are prompted to quote Browning as we 
reflect on the result of those following months, and to 
say, ‘‘ The little more, and how much it is !” 
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The three years which have elapsed since 
the regretted breakdown of Mr. Wilson’s health 
under the strain of the war and the more 
arduous peace, have done something to restore 
a truer estimate of his services to the world 
in general and the Allies in particular. It is far 
too soon to anticipate the verdict of history on his life 
and character, but we think that he will be reckoned 
among the three or four ablest men who have ruled the 
destinies of the United States. A natural comparison 
is with the two great Presidents who also carried their 
country successfully through epoch-making wars, In 
sheer intellectual power and in generous devotion to the 
cause of humanity, he need hardly be reckoned to fall 
short of the standard set by Washington and Lincoln. 
If the world were governed by words alone, his achieve- 
ment might have been equal to theirs. His diplomatic 
ability carried him triumphantly through difficulties of 
a nature not unlike those which Washington experi- 
enced in dealing with the continental Congress, and 
those with which Lincoln had to contend in handling a 
nation divided against itself. Where a debating point 
was to be scored, Mr. Wilson was always sure to score 
it. No better evidence of this could be given than the 
series of notes, admirable in their lucidity and their 
logic by which in October, 1918, he brought the 
Germans to change their hope of obtaining a conference 
for the negotiation of peace into the request for an 
armistice, which was a virtual admission of complete 
and unqualified surrender in the field. But where Mr. 
Wilson failed—it is indeed the usual stumbling-block 
of the idealist—was in the effort to make words corres- 
pond with facts. ‘‘ He was unable to envisage that 
rough-and-tumble world where decisions are won not 
by words but deeds.” Of a piece with this fundamental 
characteristic was his tendency towards a cloistered 
intellectual seclusion; he held with Dr. Westcott that 
‘* independence is not dearly purchased by isolation.” 
He was by nature and education totally devoid of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s capacity for ‘‘ mixing ” with all political and 
human types. One who knew him well assures us that 
the popular view of Mr. Wilson as “‘ an egocentric auto- 
crat”” was really a mistake, and that he was anxious to 
secure advice and tolerant of opinions differing from his 
own. It was rather his misfortune than his choice to 
stand so much alone that he wound up his admirable 
exertions in the war by totally misconceiving the inten- 
tions of the great nation which he ruled, and so fell in 
almost a single moment from a pitch of unassailed power 
to the position of a discredited diplomatist. 

The conception which will be most closely associated 
with Mr. Wilson’s name by future ages is undoubtedly 
that of the League of Nations. The idea was no more 
impracticable than it was original. A working model 
of it already existed in the microcosm of the British 
Empire. The historian of the twenty-first century may 
be able to convince his readers that this noble and attrac- 
tive conception was the real guiding motive of Mr. 
Wilson’s policy from the first days of the Great War. 
He may have been far-sighted enough to perceive that 
the time when the greater part of the European world 
was in the melting-pot would be the psychological 
moment for moulding it afresh in accordance with this 
archetype. This would afford a reasonable explanation 
of his anxiety to keep America out of the war, to serve 
as an uninjured nucleus round which the new federa- 
tion of mankind might accrete itself. It would account 
in a plausible manner for the undignified shifts to which 
he was put by German or British aggressions on the 
rights of neutrals, and the tentative peace notes by 
which he only succeeded in wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of combatants on both sides. Certainly, 
when he did feel that the time had arrived 
for entering the war, and when he was assured 
that his people were behind him, no _ fault 
could be found with the rapid efficiency and the magni- 
ficent scale of the measures by which he contrived to 
land over two million well-equipped troops on French 


soil before the Armistice. At the end of the war he 
seemed to be in a position of dictatorship with regard 
to the exhausted nations of Europe. In man-power, in 
financial resources, and in absence of war-weariness he 
had the force to give authority to his suggestions. It 
is well known that he threw the whole weight of his 
influence into the effort to get the League of Nations 
incorporated into the Peace Treaty. His sudden fall 
from popularity and power was due to the fact that 
he was too far in advance of American ideas, and had 
not taken the obvious methods of reconciling them with 
the new international outlook. It may be that he was a 
visionary and idealist, who aimed at achieving the im- 
possible. It may be that he was only wanting in the 
humbler practical ability of adapting means to an end. 
It will be many years before history can pronounce with 
any certainty on this point. Much will depend on how 
the truncated League of Nations develops, We trust 
that it will become the dominant feature in world- 
politics to ‘‘ make the world safe for democracy,” in 
spite of a not very auspicious beginning. But even if 
it goes under in the welter of national ambitions and 
jealousies, to add one more to the wreck of lost causes 
and shattered ideals with which history is strewn, the 
credit of having sacrificed power and perhaps life on its 
altar must still be associated with the name of Wood- 


+ row Wilson. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 


London, February 7 


AVING resisted the temptations of the mechani- 

cal piano-player and the gramophone, I have 

fallen to Wireless, and my study, hitherto sacred 
to books and pictures and the apparatus of writing and 
smoking and the means of making music, has now been 
invaded by a little magic cabinet by means of which, 
on the manipulation of certain knobs and plugs, I am 
nightly in communication with the wonders or inanities 
of the ether. Like all converts who have swallowed 
a long-resisted dose and found that it is not after all a 
deadly poison, I am eager to bring others to share my 
weakness, or glory, or shame, or whatever it is. I do 
not regret the gramophone or the pianola because I 
spent years of my life in developing the art of making 
music for myself—in my head, on paper, or on an instru- 
ment; but I am secretly glad about the wireless. I 
rejoice that I can still fall; I am glad to think that my 
sympathies still prevail against my prejudices, and that 
my likings are stronger than my dislikes. I revel in 
the easy flattery of the wireless cabinet, which makes 
me believe that I am engaged in scientific research when 
I turn the knobs. I know nothing of anodes, grid- 
leaks, reactions, condensers, oscillations, induction, vari- 
ometers or super-heterodynes ; all these words (except 
the last) mean something to me, but they mean some- 
thing quite different from what they mean to the 
instructed wireless amateur, whose aerials thread the 
skies above suburban back gardens. They are excel- 
lent mysteries. Presently (such is my vice) I will 
tamper with them; already the various productions of 
the wireless periodical Press strew my floor; but greed- 
ily as I read them, their jargon passes as yet over my 
head like summer lightning ; I do not understand them, 
and I do not (yet) want to. For the moment the 
verbiage of them is enough for me. For example, in a 
kind of wireless Shorter Catechism, which has for me 
the double glamour of dogma and mystery, I read : 


Q. Why is it that some Low-frequency Amplifiers are very 


prone to howling? 

A. When several stages of low-frequency amplification are 
used, the inherent reaction effects in the circuit become more 
pronounced, and produce a tendency to self-oscillation at audible 


frequencies. 
This melancholy vice of the Low-frequency Amplifier, 
while in every way deplorable, leaves me, in my crass 
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ignorance, stone cold. Enough for me that I can 
pretend, as I turn my knobs, that I am bridling the great 
waves of the infinite ether, although, of course, they 
have been tamed and bridled for me at the other end; 
enough that I can silence the howling of the amplifier 
by a turn of the wrist; enough that when I hear the 
pleasant tones in my ear saying ‘‘ London calling ; Mr. 
Elijah Gumble will give us a ten minutes’ talk on turnip 
growing,” I feel that it is I and not Messrs. Herz and 
Marconi who have performed a miracle and brought 
the ghostly presence of Mr. Gumble to my room. 


* * 


In the course of my brief initiation certain secrets 
have been revealed to me. 1 now understand why 
small shops, which seem to have failed at every other 
trade and passed through various declensions, can 
apparently recover prosperity by displaying little saucers 
full of brass terminals, nuts, screws, wires, and the 
various components and accessories of which wireless 
sets are constructed. I even understand why it is that 
people stand fascinated and gazing at these humble 
windows and the contents of their saucers, although I 
do not understand how people can make a living by sell- 
ing brass terminals at fourpence a dozen. But all these 
bright little objects are part of the great comprehensive 
flattery that wins for wireless such an army of enthusi- 
asts. The child or the primitive man in us rejoices to 
make something, to put things together; and there is 
no toy in regard to which the preparation for putting 
things together has been brought to such an elaborate 
perfection as the wireless receiving set. True, I have 
not yet succumbed to the craze of making for myself ; 
but nothing, I feel, is impossible if the fever gets a 
sufficient hold of me. It is not that I am athirst to 
hear what Mr. Gumble says, to listen to the talk of the 
Women’s Hour or the Children’s Corner, or even to 
know what the barometer readings may be at half past 
nine o’clock in Manchester or Birmingham. It is that 
within the bounds of the really excellent variety of the 
British Broadcasting Company’s programme I can, 
without moving from my chair, choose what I shall and 
shall not hear. I can watch the clock and meditate 
upon quite other things while the unheard music of a 
jazz band is desecrating the ether; and, in a silence as 
profound as the sea’s depths, wait for the moment when 
I shall turn a switch and hear the liquid notes of a 
Beethoven wood-wind Trio fall like evening dew on my 
spirit. Here, I think (speaking as a convert and special 
pleader), is one secret of the charm of wireless. You 
can take part, in the privacy of your chamber, in the 
things about which the world all round you is agog, 
without joining physically in the crowd-movement, the 
stimulated and worked-up enthusiasm that repels a 
certain type of mind and tends to shut one out from 
participation in the popular things of one’s own day. 
Subtle wireless! First it flatters you, telling you that 
you are a scientist ; then it deceives you, telling you that 
you are in a company ; then it lulls you, telling you that 
you are alone. But really you are not alone; you are 
one with the crowd spirit, and are brought out of your 
perhaps priggish solitude to share in the homely cheer 
that is making thousands of your fellows glad. That, 
if you have too great a tendency to solitude, too sensi- 
tive an instinct to escape from what is common, is surely 
good for you. I know that it is good for me. 

Caliban: Be not afeard; the isle is full of noise, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices. . . . 
Stefano: This will prove a brave Kingdom to me, where I shall 
have my music for nothing. 


* * * 


It is only when you use it yourself that you realize 
what this boon may mean to people who are solitary, 
not from choice or temperament, but from circum- 


stances; who sit bravely alone, shut out by infirmity, or 
age, or blindness, or poverty from the world’s gossi 

and entertainment, trying to make the best of they 
little maimed lives. At a cost of a few pounds. it 
brings them daily into the company of their fellows, 
into the warmth of the fire, into the sunlight, into the 
enchanted world of things outside themselves, The 
very concentration of the wireless art upon one sense 
stimulates the others. Physical hearing, in the absence 
of seeing, stimulates the mental vision ; the living voices 
cam be clothed with personalities without fear of the 
perhaps painful physical contradiction of sight; while 
great orchestral music, freed from the distractions of 
the concert room, speaks its message impersonally, as 
it should, to you alone. The immense possibilities of 
broadcasting have not yet even dimly been realized— 
possibilities of mind-stultification and corruption, as well 
as the greater possibilities of enlightenment and educa- 
tion. Will it take the place of the evening newspaper? 
Will the myriad listeners-in be advertised at? How 
many people will go to church when they can hear 
perfect music and the Rev. H. R. L, Sheppard from 
their own armchairs. ... ? But I must come down 
from such wide speculations. I must earth my aerial. 

Fitson Younc 


‘THE MUSIC’S ONLY VERDI...” 
By DyNnELEY HuSssEyY 


HAT was the view of W. E. Henley—though 

he did add something about there being ‘‘a 

world to make it sweet ’’—and it is the unquali- 
fied view in these days of many superior persons. 
Yet Verdi was the author of three undoubted master- 
pieces, one of which has a good claim to be placed 
first, from the theatrical point of view, among tragic 
operas. Let me say at once, in reference to Mr. 
Cracroft’s letter in the last number of the Saturpay 
Review, that, if all the work of the British National 
Opera Company came up to the level of their per- 
formance of ‘ Othello’ last week, no one would have 
any cause to complain. It is the old story over again. 
Whenever this company adds a new work to their 
repertoire, they give a performance which might bring 
tears of pride to the eyes of all these good people, 
who are coming to Wembley (and apparently to 
Covent Garden) this summer. But once the first in- 
terest and enthusiasm have died down, their work be- 
comes slovenly from lack of continued rehearsal and 
of any sense of style in the production, which might 
carry them through. But my task this week is not to 
bury the British National Opera Company; rather | 
would praise ‘ Othello.’ 

At each fresh hearing of this opera, one is amazed 
once more at its extraordinary virility, the constant 
stream of beautiful melody—‘*‘ who would have 
thought,’’ one exclaims, ‘‘ the old man to have had 
so much blood in him! ’’—and at the revolution, or 
rather the radical development in the composer’s 
methods, which took place after he had reached an 
age when most men are set and unchangeable. That 
this development owes much, if not all, to Richard 
Wagner does not diminish the honour that is due to 
Verdi. For he did not imitate Wagner; he learnt 
from him, as many a pupil of genius has learnt from 
a great master, without surrendering his own indi- 
viduality. The distinction is apparent at once, if one 
sets beside ‘ Othello’ the innumerable family of still- 
born ‘ music-dramas,’’ which the Wagnerian boom 
produced in Germany, in France and even in the 
suburbs of Birmingham. It may be said that the 
Prelude to the last act of ‘ Othello’ would never have 
been written quite like that, if Wagner had not created 
the part of the Shepherd in ‘ Tristan.’ But there the 
debt ends. 

In claiming for ‘ Othello’ that it may be placed 
among the few great operas, I am regarding it 
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strictly as a musical work for the theatre. It would 
be ridiculous to pretend that Verdi has touched the 
profundity of insight, which enabled Wagner to pre- 
sent to us in music the subtlest shades of emotional 
experience. But that side of Wagner’s work is not of 
the theatre theatrical; nor is it even a purely musical 
quality. He encroaches upon the province of the 
novelist, and constantly lets the action stand still, 
while he unravels for us the psychology of his char- 
acters—to say nothing of their metaphysical opinions. 
Verdi could not rival him in that; but on the purely 
dramatic side, Wagner never matched the effect of 
Desdemona’s sudden outburst to Emilia after the quiet 
simplicity of the Willow Song. That cry never fails, 
even in the concert-hall, to awaken in our hearts an 
echo of its anguish; it makes us feel the pity of it as 
fully as does Shakespeare’s poetry, and its power to 
move us is the complete answer to those who object to 
the setting of the great tragedy to music. What we 
lose in such speeches as ‘‘ It is the cause... ’’ and 
‘* Q, thou weed, who art so lovely fair . . . ,”’ we do 
make up, to some extent at least, in the music of the 
fourth act and in the quiet beauty of the love-scene. 

Even if Verdi’s psychology is not so profound as 
Wagner’s, within its limits it is unfailingly true. 
Compare that love-scene, the tender communion of a 
pair who have passed beyond the first exultation, with 
the violent passion of Radames’s entry in the third act 
of ‘ Aida.” Or note the use he makes of the rudi- 
mentary ballet-scene, now reduced to a madrigal sung 
while bouquets are presented to Desdemona. It comes, 
like one of those superbly simple lines of Shakespeare 
himself, at exactly the right point in the action, illum- 
inating the girlish purity of the heroine at the moment 
when Iago’s poison has begun to work in Othello’s 
mind. Or, again, consider the great quartet which 
follows it. The old conventional ensemble has 
been turned to real dramatic account without any 
diminution of its musical value. How far we have 
travelled from the dramatically absurd polytets 
(forgive me, you purists!) of ‘Rigoletto’ and 
‘Il Trovatore’! Some of the credit for the dramatic 
power and the absence of the usual absurdities 
in ‘Othello’ must go to Arrigo Boito, who 
adapted the tragedy for Verdi. He has saved 
more of the poetry than would have been thought pos- 
sible; he has tightened up the action; and the pas- 
sages which he has added, such as lago’s profession 
of faith, are not inconsistent with the original nor, 
when taken together with the music, unworthy of it; 
and that is the highest praise. 

There are, of course, flaws in the work. The worst 
is the commonplace, and perhaps vulgar, climax to 
the music which accompanies Othello’s stealthy 
entrance in the last act. It is comparable with the 
ineptitude of the ending to the march in the first scene 
of ‘ Aida,’ just before the air, ‘ Ritorna vincitor.’ But 
these flaws in ‘ Othello’ are so minute that it is im- 
possible to refer to them without precise indications of 
the bars in which they occur. 

The performance, which I saw last week, was good, 
at any rate on the dramatic side. Miss Licette ex- 
pressed the guileless nature of Desdemona without 
making her too great a fool to excite our compassion. 
She put too much womanly feeling into the Willow 
Song; the more colourless that is kept, the greater 
is the effect of her outburst. Mr. Mullings is almost a 
great Othello. His voice has regained most of the 
power and brilliance with which he is wont to cover 
the multitude of his vocal sins. As a piece of acting, 
his interpretation has always been impressive. He has 
a simplicity of mind which enables him to portray by 
instinct the soul of this childish warrior, who is so 
easily swayed by passion, whether pleasurable or tor- 
menting. His very faults turn to good qualities; 
for, despite his raging, there is a natural restraint in 
him, which gives the impression of dignity and of a 
reserve of power held back. He is not an actor who 
exercises economy of movement by refining away the 


inessentials; he has always had the gift of drawing 
powerful, if somewhat empty, outlines. His curious 
manner of gesture seems to me a very good convention 
for an essentially conventional form of art; at least his 
movements usually have some meaning. Mr. Langley, 
handicapped by the lack of a sufficiently powerful 
voice, did his best to make Iago’s a speaking-part. It 
was a straightforward, blunt piece of acting, on the 
rough side; but one cannot, as in the case of Mr. 
Mullings, condone some of the harsh and ugly sounds 
he produced. After all, Verdi needs singing as much 
as Mozart; the quality of ‘‘ sweetness ’’ in his music 
is not its sole merit, but it is one which requires more 
recognition than it gets from the majority of our 
singers. 


Correspondence 
M. POINCARE’S DIFFICULTIES 


(FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


POINCARE is in a difficult position, it must 
be admitted, and he seems to realize it him- 
e self. During the last fortnight he has in- 
deed been faithful to the plans which his positive 
mind has long mapped out, but he has also been some- 
times irritable, sometimes uncertain, and public 
opinion has been aware of his nervousness as well 
as of his hesitancy. There are few people at the pre- 
sent moment who do not realize the weakening of his 
administration and the paradox of his political situa- 
tion. It seems evident that the Cabinet ought to be 
rehandled, and it is no secret that the so-called diver- 
gences between the Prime Minister and President 
Millerand have no other cause than M. Poincaré’s 
loyalty to cumbersome collaborators. M. Chéron, the 
Minister of Agriculture, has long been made respon- 
sible for Protection and its repercussion on the high 
cost of living: to-day the tariff must be changed and 
it seems difficult that it should be changed by the man 
who made it. The fall of the franc has left the Min- 
ister of Finance, M. de Lasteyrie, terribly exposed, 
and the recent disclosures in the Chamber concerning 
serious mistakes in the estimation of war damages 
has done the same thing for M. Reibel. On the 
other hand the necessity for stricter economy than 
ever makes the suppression of almost all the Under- 
Secretariats a necessity. So M. Poincaré must feel 
around him a universal expectation of vital changes 
in his Cabinet, and the more he postpones his de- 
cision concerning these the greater that astonishment 
of a whole country, which is both the punishment and 

the weakening of rulers, is sure to grow. 

Recent developments have also made it clear, even 
to people uninterested in politics, that the Prime Min- 
ister’s position in the Chamber is a perpetual paradox. 
M. Poincaré’s ticket at all elections since he launched 
into politics thirty-five years ago, was the Radical 
ticket, that is to say, to put it in a nutshell, preference 
for democracy as against authority and an almost 
narrow-minded devotion to all the minor details of the 
republican constitution. Now the Prime Minister 
finds himself compelled by circumstances of the utmost 
gravity to adopt a programme of economies which he 
knows cannot be carried out by slow-moving Assem- 
blies: he therefore demands semi-dictatorial privi- 
leges which are inconsistent with his own creed and 
which his party—as distinct from his majority—are 
sure to set their face against. Hence his almost daily 
clashes during the past ten days with men like 
M. Herriot, M. Loucheur, and even—if such a harsh 
word as a clash can apply to such a mild person— 
with M. Briand. So the tiers in the Chamber where 
M. Poincaré would sit if he were still a Deputy in- 
stead of being a Senator, are almost to a man in 
opposition. The union against him of the Radicals 
proper, the Socialists, and—even if it is only to last 
the one day of the election—the Communists, is now 
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a certainty which only foolish optimism can face with- 
out misgiving. Meanwhile M. Poincaré cannot but 
be conscious of terrible pressure being brought to bear 
ipon him from outside: there is, of course, a political 
aspect to the attack on the franc; the International 
Socialist Convention at Marseilles last week has left 
no doubt that Socialists in every country will use their 
publicity and also their money against M. Poincaré 
at the impending election ; and the advice given by the 
Daily News to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to do no- 
thing on this side of the election likely to restore to 
M. Poincaré his influence in his own country, is no 
doubt representative of a large majority in the foreign 
Press. 

No less paradoxical is the fact that M. Poincaré, 
who belongs to the Left, is nevertheless governing 
with the Right. It was also the case, of course, with 
M. Poincaré’s predecessors, M. Briand, M. Millerand, 
and M. Leygues, who were followed by the Bloc 
National, as if it had not been elected against them. 
This survival of the union sacrée was gladly welcomed 
by the whole country conscious of difficulties which 
made mere political nuances of no concern whatever, 
but it was also sure every now and then to produce 
friction between all too conflicting interests. We are 
now witnessing one of those crises. Three months be- 
fore the election the Prime Minister asks his majority 
to vote taxation, which on paper seems to be only 
twenty-five per cent. more than what is at present 
paid in to the collector, but is likely in reality to rise 
to thirty-five per cent., with the inevitable conse- 
quences on the cost of living. ‘‘ This is advising us 
to commit suicide,’’ a member of the majority says; 
‘* either put off the election a year or two and choose 
your own time, as Mussolini is at present doing, or 
leave no stone unturned to find money before search- 
ing the taxpayer’s pockets.’’ But where can money 
be found? In the safes of people who are constantly 
dodging the Treasury, says M. Daudet; in the bank 
accounts of industrialists who deceived the Govern- 
ment into paying them sums to which they had no 
right, say M. Inghels and M. Ringuier; in the sup- 
pression of State monopolies and in a rational ex- 
ploitation of the never properly estimated national 
domain, says Comte de Fels; in the farmer’s woollen 
stocking, sneer the Socialists. 

M. Poincaré sees that there is some reason in all 
this, and it is the realization of it that caused him 
recently to show signs of wavering instead of his usual 
decision. If the Bloc National could confidently look 
forward to a Prime Minister more inclined than 
M. Poincaré to postpone the election they would pro- 
bably give him a successor. As this possibility (owing 
to the clarity of the constitution and the tendencies 
of the Senate) is so small as to be negligible, it is pro- 
bable that M. Poincaré will be in office when the elec- 
tion comes next May. 


Verse 


PAZEAN 


OW I am a starving beggar 

Who may not beg; but then 
I shall have welcome and glory and riches 
In the sight of all men. 


Now we both are souls in torment 

For a love without avail ; 

But then it shall be told how your honour stood firm, 
And my pride did not fail. 


For now I have made a rich song, 
And then it shall pay me for my sorrow, 
In a chaplet to shine about your head while there is 
Time, 
And to bind to me the heart of To-morrow. 
Kay 


‘Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

i Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY MEETING 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEW 


SIR,—The sensible view consistently taken by the 
SaTuRDAY REviEw of the position and prospects of 
the Conservative Party has never been more concisely 
expressed than in your editorial note on page 98 of 
your last issue. You hit the right nail exactly on the 
head when you call for an 

intelligent, organized campaign to further the principles of Con- 

servatism, as apart from some immediate party programme, 

upon the country at large. 

That nail wants to be driven firmly home. Disraeli 
was right when he declared that our industrial classes 
were Conservative by instinct. But unless constant 
propaganda in Conservative principles goes on, how 
can we expect to hold the stream of young people who 
join the electoral roll every year? Liberalism and 
Socialism are never at rest. Conservatism only wakes 
up at election times. 

Again you say : 

The Socialist Party have made a tremendously effective use 
of brains; the Conservative Party have consistently wasted and 
discouraged theirs. The future is with the Party that mobilizes 
its brain-power. 

Once more you go straight to the mark. Is it too 
much to hope that when the Party meet next Monday, 
instead of squabbling about leadership and policy for 
the gleeful edification of Liberals and Socialists, atten- 
tion can be given to these key-essentials to which you 


| refer, after a vote of confidence has been passed in 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin? 
1 am, etc., 
Wm. MARSHALL FREEMAN 
1 Essex Court, Temple 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANIZATION 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It will have been highly gratifying to all 
adherents of brilliantly-conducted SaTurRDAY 
REVIEW to read your remarks in your last issue regard- 
ing the needed reorganization of the Conservative 
Party. I hope that next week you may see your way 
to urge that London Conservatives be organized by a 
Briton instead of by anyone, however gifted, of alien 
blood. 

May one further hope that the entire organization 
shall make more use, in its councils, of youngish men? 
Being close on seventy myself it should be apparent 
that I am not seeking personal place. 

I am, etc., 
‘* EXPERIENCE ”’ 

Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BOLSHEVISM AND FASCISM 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I hope I may be permitted to offer a few 
remarks upon an article under this title which ap- 
peared in your last issue. Your contributor considers 
that Fascism must fail here because it is of foreign 
origin and will not bear transplanting. Undoubtedly 
the intellectual indolence, slowness, and want of 
vision of the average Englishman form a great handi- 
cap to the movement here, and it is precisely these 
qualities which improve the chances of success of an 
attempted Communist revolution in England. But 


when the Englishman awakes, as he must do if he is 
to save his bacon, then Fascism will provide the 
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framework upon which to build his newly-found ener- 
gies. Soviets are now out of date. The attempt, 
actively assisted by our .present Prime Minister, to 
form them here in 1917, was undoubtedly a blunder. 
Our Communists have learnt their lesson. The idea 
of forming Soviets has been abandoned, and the or- 
ganization now adopted consists of a number of local 
groups controlled by a central committee, and ready 
to act at short notice. 

Your contributor admits that it may become neces- 
sary to ‘‘do something ’’ to maintain public order, 
etc., but that it must be done in an orderly way under 
proper authority. But what does he propose? The 
hurried enrolment of ‘‘ specials’’ to deal with or- 
ganized and well-directed bands of armed Communists 
would be futile and in any case too late. And as for 
‘proper authority,’’ that authority would have 
already broken down or be unwilling to act. Kerensky, 
who was nothing but a plain windbag, was thrown 
out by the Bolshevists, not in favour of them by some 
third party, as implied by your contributor. Perhaps 
he will develop his idea of what should be done to 
combat the ‘‘ very active and pertinacious force of 
Bolshevism, aided by left wing trade unionists and 
Socialists, Irish Republicans, and the standing hosts 
of loafers, hooligans and criminals’? which he 
enumcrates ? 

Finally, your contributor deprecates Fascism in 
England, on the ground that it is provocative and 
would annoy the Communists. A more pusillanimous 
argument I have never heard. Are we to go like 
sheep to the butcher’s without an effort to defend our- 
selves? And I think that your contributor overlooks 
that Fascism comes into action only when constitu- 
tional government, law, and order have gone by the 
board. Fascism is simply a form of insurance. 

I am, etc., 
StRaTH Durris ”’ 


IRISH LOYALISTS AND MOORS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Election period and then illness have pre- 
cluded my writing to you earlier in regard to your 
footnote to my letter of a few weeks ago about the 
Spanish war against the Moors, and I only do so now 
because some questions of principle are involved. 

In the first place I hope that the SaturDay REviEw 
will never depart from its practice of not excluding let- 
ters on matters or ideas of interest just because they 
may happen to conflict with the editorial view. I have 
read the SarurDAY Review for years, although I by no 
means always agree with its attitude on general 
political questions; and this applies probably to many 
of your readers. In 1919, for instance, my copy of 
the REviEw went the round of two or three friends 
hit by the general stringency of the time. One of 
them kept on declaiming to me: ‘‘ The SaTuRDAY 
Review is pro-German!’’ Why this. charge? 
Because the SatuRDAY REVIEw—alone among import- 
ant journals, and apart from one or two Socialist 
papers—insisted, month after month, on maintaining 
that the Versailles Treaty with Germany would never 
work, especially in its economic clauses. Events have 
shown the SaTuRDAY REvIEW view to have been 
correct. I always felt this would be the case, though 
I do not move among business men and, in so far as 
I move at all, only do so in artistic circles. The chief 
clause in the Versailles Treaty which led me to this 
belief was the one compelling Germany to yield up 
the greater part of her Mercantile Fleet to the Allies. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin recently held an Election for a 
mandate (refused by the electorate as it turns out) to 
introduce Protection for the purpose of safeguarding 
our industries and helping to cure unemployment—the 
PREVENTION of the dumping of foreign goods on these 
shores was a great “‘ slogan’’ during the Election 
campaign. But, taking only one industry as an 
example, it should have been obvious in 1919 to the 


meanest intelligence even among politicians—as it was 
to me—that the dumping in Great Britain of a vast 
amount of German shipping under the Versailles 
Treaty would be a tremendous blow to our ship-build- 
ing industry and to the workmen engaged therein; 
the blow fell. The subsequent facts made this clear, 
and Mr. Gould—a shipowner and Unionist M.P. for 
Cardiff in the Coalition Parliament—acknowledged 
them in his speech in the House of Commons, on 
October 20, 1921, two years too late, however. The 
London Evening Standard (a Coalition organ) of 
September 22, 1922, also acknowledged the blunder of 
that clause in the Treaty. 

As regards Ireland, I thoroughly agree with you that 
Irish Loyalists have been disgracefully ‘‘ let down ”’ 
by our Government. I can speak feelingly about this 
because two families that I know personally are 
particularly affected by this Whitehall indifference. 
In one case, father and son were driven out from their 
estates in County Clare, and in the other the family 
mansion was destroyed by Sinn Feiners. When, how- 
ever, the wrongs of the Irish Loyalists are so ably 
championed by the Morning Post and yourself, why 
expect any efforts of mine in that direction to be 
capable of achieving anything ? 

But having said this—and despite the fact that my 
few Irish connections are Loyalists—I beg to state 
that my views on Ireland are, in general, entirely 
opposed to those of the Sarurpay Review. I have 
always maintained—and said so long ago in one of our 
Catholic journals—that Ireland is as much (or as little) 
entitled to ‘‘ self-determination ’’ as Yugo Slavia or 
Czecho Slovakia or any other small nation on whose 
behalf we were alleged to be fighting. Much nonsense 
has undoubtedly been written about ‘‘ oppression,’ but 
Ireland, under English rule, was as much (or as little) 
oppressed as, say, Czechs or Croats under Austro- 
Hungarian rule. 

And after all, what is a ‘‘ Loyalist ’’? A definition 
might be useful. Can the term be applied to the 
handful of Polish members in the German Reichstag, 
who exactly by their votes enabled Caprivi, in the 
*nineties, to pass the new German Army Bill that 
provided for great increases in the military establish- 
ment? The leader of this Polish group, Kescielski, 
was specially thanked for his ‘‘ loyalty’’ by the 
Kaiser! Can the term be applied to the small Polish 
representation in the Russian Duma, who, in 1914, 
in the early days of the war publicly proclaimed their 
‘* loyalty ’’ to Russia and the Tsar—in other words, 
‘loyalty’? to the foreigner? This question of 
‘* Loyalists ’’ and ‘‘ loyalty ’’ is not one that can be 
easily dismissed off-hand; it is a question that can 
land one in awkward predicaments, unless the matter 
is approached with an open and impartial mind. 

In regard to the Spanish Morocco War, I instanced 
this as a case where the Papacy might properly inter- 
vene in the cause of Peace. Writers in the Press, 
when taking the Pope to task for not denouncing the 
German invasion of Belgium, have overlooked the fact 
that in 1914, in Austrian Galicia, the invading Russians 
were actually deporting and imprisoning Catholic 
ecclesiastics, including an Archbishop of Lemberg. 
This situation does not arise as regards Morocco. 
The Moors are not threatening Spain in any way 
whatsoever; they merely desire to retain an indepen- 
dence to which they have as much right as Czecho- 
Slovaks or Belgians—in fact, as compared with the 
latter, an even greater right, for Belgium is an entirely 
invented State (not yet a century old) made up of two 
quite dissimilar elements. 

The Spanish War is a war of sheer aggression on 
a Moslem people, yet the League of Nations is entirely 
silent about the matter, as silent as the Papacy which 
brings no pressure to bear on the Government of that 
‘* most Catholic State.’’ Meanwhile, many devout 
Catholics still labour under the delusion that the 
Catholic Hierarchy is pacific ! 
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Even Moslems have rights, as General Townshend 
again pointed out on his return from the Near East, 
just after your publication of my last letter on this 
subject. Last summer we were obliged to sign at 
Lausanne a Treaty of Peace with Turkey on terms 
which were publicly suggested by Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall, an English Moslem, five years ago. If he 
had been listened to then, tens of thousands of Greeks 
and Turks would be alive to-day and many millions of 
good British money would not have been wasted. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


LABOUR’S ACID TEST 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 

SIR,—May I ask for space to remind the public that 
the only remedy for our unemployment is orders for 
British goods? That basic fact is in danger of being 
forgotten in these uncertain days, but Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will soon discover that our solid working 
men want work and not theoretical nostrums. By 
‘“ work ’’ I mean trade activity resulting from a 
genuine demand. Work artificially created by the 
Government is merely window-dressing. | Meanwhile 
the general public can lessen unemployment by pur- 
chasing British products in preference to the foreign 
variety. Every time we buy a foreign article we are 
taking bread out of the mouth of our fellow-country- 
men. 

Those who doubt this should visit such cities as 
Birmingham, the home of that essentially British in- 
dustry the tyre trade. Taking the figures for the whole 
of Great Britain, at least 50 per cent. of our tyre 
workers have been totally unemployed for the last two 
years. Although our British firms could supply every 
tyre required by our motorists, yet in the nine months 
to September 30, 1923, no less than £2,904,550 worth 
of foreign tyres and tubes were purchased in Britain 
from foreign firms who are under no obligation to bring 
themselves within the range of the Income Tax Acts. 
German cycle tubes, for instance, have recently been 
sold here at 64d., whereas the cost of material alone 
with us would have been 1s. 

I am, etc., 
W. Grant Morven 

49 Wellington Street, W.C.2 


ALTERNATIVE SERVICES OF HOLY 
COMMUNION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 

SIR,—The House of Bishops in the Church 
Assembly gave general approval to an alternative 
service of Holy Communion, which has been accepted 
by the House of Laity. The House of Clergy has 
given general approval to two others, as far as the 
Prayer of Consecration is concerned. There is a possi- 
bility of four, or even more than four, different Litur- 
gies before us. The object of these proposals is to 
furnish clergy of different shades of ecclesiastical 
opinion with prayers suited to their opinions: a fairly 
reasonable proposition, if each different school of 
thought lived on an absolutely inaccessible island, from 
which all heterodox worshippers were rigidly excluded. 
But what becomes of the Church? What of the quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus? Is it really worth while in 
this solemn service of union to air our unhappy 
divisions before Him Whom we worship? Nothing 
but a profound conviction that the Mass was idolatrous 
justified the Reformation. 

The English Communion Service was an effort made 
by skilled Liturgists to retain all that was scriptural 
and primitive, and on that ground to unite the worship 
of the nation. To which world-wide expansion our 


Church would grow the Reformers could not foresee, 
but the time came when sons of the Anglican commu- 
nion, under every clime, in every quarter of the globe, 
rejoiced to think that in this solemn service they were 
all using the same prayers, observing the same solemn 


rites. Of the divisions created by the Oxford Move- 
ment, there is not time to speak. But what demon of 
discord has brought us under the cloak of charity and 
toleration to the present disastrous proposals? They 
have not even the merit of satisfying those for whose 
benefit they are framed. The Anglo-Catholics have 
frankly told us that they have no use for pronounce- 
ments vitiated by any taint of compromise with Protes- 
tant sentiment. The ordinary worshipper, innocent of 
liturgical controversy, feels himself robbed of a service 


' which has ministered more than any other to his 


spiritual life. I see only one use for them, and that 
is to serve as specimens of the inner meaning of Angli- 
can doctrine, so ‘‘ inward ’’ that the Reformers them- 
selves intended and tried to express the very opposite. 

A memorial to the House of Bishops protesting 
against these changes has been drawn up, and is com- 
mended for signature, by the former Bishop of Liver- 
pool and myself, among others. Copies may be 
obtained by application to myself, at the New Alliance 
Club, 10 Stratford Place, W.1. Contributions to the 
expense, which is considerable, will be gratefully 
acknowledged at the same address. 

I am, etc., 
E. A. Knox 
(Formerly Bishop of Manchester) 


REPRESENTATION 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—In the excellent article on ‘ Representation,’ 
in your issue of January 25, there is a statement 
to which I think exception should be taken. I allude 
to the ‘‘ parlour maid ’’ whose religious susceptibili- 
ties prevented her from voting for the gentleman who 
held the mass meeting—and who consequently must be 
a Roman Catholic. But, Sir, it surely is a well- 
known fact that domestic servants under our glorious 
democracy have not got a vote, the reason for this 
being, I assume, that they would be likely to give their 
vote for the ‘‘ purse proud ”’ gentry from whom they 
obtain their living ; and hence many excellent, respect- 
able, and in every sense honourable people are pre- 
vented from voting on current matters which may and 
do materially affect them. 

It is, of course, merely another instance of the 
wisdom and fair dealing of our politicians, and no 
doubt much to be commended as an exhibition of the 
fair play on which we pride ourselves. It is con- 
sidered that the plutocrat has enough to do, whether 
he employs a house steward or a parlour maid, in his 
efforts against political robbery, without being handi- 
capped by the menials who might possibly assist him, 
although of course there is no certainty that they 
would. 

I am, etc., 
Eyre Coote 

Santa Margharita, Ligure, Italy 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—Most of the participants in the interesting 
discussion now going on in your columns appear to 
have forgotten the real reason, or otherwise, for the 
advocacy of State purchase. 

It is, I believe, generally supported because it is 
alleged—by its universal adoption—the evils associated 
with the excessive consumption of alcoholic beverages 
would be considerably minimized. Why is it that 
those who favour this system do not attempt to show 
that at Carlisle, and in its immediate neighbourhood, 
drunkenness has decreased in a larger proportion than 
in other parts of the country? Ought not this question 
to be judged by its effect upon sobriety? 

Is it not a fact that Carlisle holds a very bad place 
in the list of county boroughs in the matter of 
drunkenness ? 

I am, etc., 

Cressingham Road, Lewisham S. B. Curtis 
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Dramatis Persona, No. 85 
LORD CHELMSFORD 
By ‘ Quiz’ 
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LORD LONG’S MEMOIRS 
Memories. By the Right Honourable Viscount 


Long of Wraxhall. Hutchinson. 24s. net. 


HERE was a time in our history when “ the 

squire ’’ in the natural order of things stood for 
Parliament and was elected : in those days the country 
gentlemen could Almost compose an entire party. More 
prominent, perhaps, for sound commonsense than for 
brilliant intellectual qualities, they served their country 
for the sake of the good they believed they could do for 
their countrymen and not, for the most part, for any 
personal advantage. The session over, they returned 
to their fields and their farms, to their horses and their 
hounds, content in the knowledge that they had done 
their duty to the best of their capabilities. 

Lord Long is an interesting, though probably an 
unconscious, survival of the type. He served in 
various Governments in many important offices from 
1886 to 1921, and is justly proud of his political record, 
more especially as he has the very comfortable convic- 
tion that ‘‘ no man remains in the Government of any 
party over a long period of years, in either of the 
Houses of Parliament, unless he possesses a very sub- 
stantial claim to the confidence and esteem of his 
fellow-countrymen.”’ Devoted to every form of sport, 
he has throughout his life subordinated the exercise of 
it to the exigencies of patriotism. He has served his 
country well and faithfully, and, happily, he has not 
been without his reward. Possibly his most important 
work was done at the Local Government Board* when 
he took a large part in framing and piloting through 
the House of Commons the Local Government Act of 
1888, which brought county councils into being. He 
has been Chief Secretary of Ireland, and First Lord 
of the Admiralty, but he will probably be best remem- 
bered for the stringent muzzling and quarantine orders 
for dogs by which, as President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, he was able, in spite of unaccountably violent 
opposition, to stamp out rabies in this country. 

It is pleasant to note in a retrospect of his eminently 
distinguished career that he is ‘‘ profoundly grateful 
for much that has made a long life both interesting 
and agreeable,’’ and it is evident that he derives much 
happiness and contentment from the results of the 
excellent advice he has constantly tendered on 
important questions to important persons. When 
followed, his advice has invariably proved its worth; 
when neglected, the event has demonstrated its merit. 
No one can grudge a successful prophet his right to 
complacency. 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT 


The Present State of Germany. By J. H. Morgan, 
University of London Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


S I vis bellum para pacem—‘If you want another war 
prepare a Peace "—might have been’ a cynic’s obser- 
vation on the Treaty of Versailles. It is, we think, 
the implied verdict of Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan, 
whose searching analysis of Germany’s present dis- 
contents is now under review. General Morgan served 
for four years in unoccupied Germany as Deputy Adju- 
tant-General on the Military Disarmament Commission 
and Deputy-President of one of the two Sub-Commis- 
sions, and during this time was constantly inquiring 
into the organization of the Army, police-units and 
factories in every State in Germany. The contents of 


this book—small in size but large in import—were 
originally the subject of a lecture delivered in the 
University of London, but the author has since added a 
long and important introduction in which he expands 
and elucidates his thesis. : 
General Morgan’s picture of Germany in defeat is 
more than depressing : it is almost intolerable, yet we 


do not believe it to be in any respect overdrawn. Those 
foolish composites ‘‘ pro-German” and “ anti-German ” 
have no place in his vocabulary. His opportunities for 
observation have been almost unique, and his con. 
clusions are quite impartial. He has seen all sides of 
the Teutonic psychology, that part of it—no small part 
—which is good and that part—a large part—which is 
bad; and having heard the evidence his verdict is, on 
the whole, a verdict of guilty. But guilty with a recom. 
mendation to mercy on the grounds of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Germany, he declares, is attempting 
suicide. 

But we are going too fast. We must first examine 
the mental condition of the prisoner at the Armistice 
and the reactions produced by the terms of the Treaty 
and subsequent events. Rightly or wrongly, Germany 
thought by her gesture in dismissing the Hohenzollerns 
to placate the Allies; more than that, she imagined— 
however mistakenly cannot affect the issue—she really 
imagined that she was to share the blessings of the new 
Washington gospel—the gospel of that man on whose 
tragedy the curtain has this week been rung down in the 
United States. Coming upon a people already 
enfeebled and light-headed with malnutrition, the dis- 
illusionment of the actual terms of the Treaty were a 
stunning shock to the national consciousness. The 
sense of guilt, ‘‘ never, perhaps, very strong, and cer- 
tainly never amounting to contrition,” yielded place to 
a sense of injury. Demoralization followed fast. The 
German is an industrious person, but with the terms of 
the indemnity first unfixed and then fixed abnormally 
high, why should he work hard when he knew that the 
harder he worked the more he would have to pay to 
his enemies? 

But the most potent cause of demoraliza- 
tion has been the deliberate policy of inflation in which 
the big industrialists have resolutely, and with ultimate 
disaster, persevered. Power in Germany rests finally 
with Herr Stinnes and his kind. ‘‘ In no country in 
the world,” says General Morgan, ‘‘ is Capital so strong 
or politically so despotic.” Germany, though a republic 
in name, is in fact a capitalist despotism. By their policy 
of inflation the industrialists ‘‘ hoped to conquer the 
markets of the world, to renew and extend their plant, 
and to reconstruct the whole of industrial Germany.” 
They got their ‘‘ boom,” an unprecedented one, but 
inflation went too far. The bubble burst, and Germany 
is in dire straits. In the wake of inflation, which has 
very nearly annihilated the middle-classes and has 
reduced the workers to desperation, followed every kind 
of moral disorder: evasion, dishonesty, theft, murder, 
suicide. Wonderful soil, this, for the cultivation of the 
flower of communism, and that other extreme if no less 
vile growth, the old militarism. This is in bare outline 
the present situation. The question is, says General 
Thompson, whether the Government of the Reich, ‘‘ in- 
vested as it is with a Parliamentary mandate of unique 
potency, will be strong enough to enforce its will on the 
great industrialists and to shackle the military 
societies.” And he answers it by asking another and 
a more startling question : Does it wish to enforce it? 
And that is the core of the matter. 

The Weimar constitution accomplished at one swoop 
a whole revolution of reforms; but changing the letter 
does not change the spirit, and not only is Germany 
quite unrepublican at heart, but her rulers themselves 
seem to regard the republic as little more than a stop- 
gap between one monarchy and the next. Herr Strese- 
mann said to the author two years ago: ‘‘ Yes, I ama 
monarchist.” In the minds of the working classes 
alone is there any real affection for the republic; but 
the revolution, like most revolutions, has been com- 
plete; that is to say, it has turned full circle, and under 
Article 48 of the Constitution the new regime has powers 
far exceeding the prerogatives of the Kaiser : and that is 
hardly the kind of thing likely to appeal to the enthusi- 
asm of the lower classes. The latest and most potent fac- 
tor in favour of reaction has been the French occupation 
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of the Ruhr. But in this matter General Morgan states 
that while his judgment is with the British view, his 
sympathies are with the F rench. On the eve of the 
occupation Germany was in default not merely, as has 
sometimes been the impression, with the delivery of a 
few tons of coal; not merely, even, with her whole 
system of taxation and the execution of many of the 
military clauses of the Treaty; she was actually trying 
to build up a masked army under the very noses of the 
Allies, and her army estimates were four times larger 
than they should have been. 

These things, however, though they may well have ex- 
asperated F rench opinion, justify neither the French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr nor the methods pursued during 
that occupation, Such actions have fiercely inflamed 
German feeling and have fostered all their worst 
passions : they have also confirmed their belief in them- 
selves as martyrs, and steeled their determination for 
revenge. Germany, says General Morgan, is desperate, 
‘‘ and a desperate Germany may yet be dangerous.” He 
draws a picture of Germany as a captive Samson, eye- 
less and shorn, grasping the twin pillars of Credit and 
Law upon which the temple of European civilization 
rests, and putting forth his last strength to involve his 
enemies in his own ruin. ‘‘ O Lord God, remember 
me, I pray Thee, and strengthen me, I pray 
Thee, only this once, O God, that I may be 
avenged upon mine enemies.” Such a catastrophe he 
believes it still to be within the power of Germany to 
bring about. She is still a giant, if a maimed giant— 
“how strong we never realized until we began to 
disarm her.’”’ 

It is not an encouraging outlook. But as to the 
means of remedying it the author is neither hopeful nor 
helpful. Or if he is helpful, it is only in a negative 
way, by indicating by what methods it cannot be done. 
He insists continually on the impossibility of effectively 
disarming any nation in these days of highly industrial- 
ized warfare, when every factory is a potential war 
factory and every chemist a potential manufacturer of 
poison gases. But in a country wedded to the notion 
of conscription and only forced out of it against’ her 
will, the task is thrice impossible. Said a German work- 
man, heading a deputation to protest, on the grounds 
of unemployment, against the dismantling of a State 
arsenal : 

If one admits that it is necessary to seize every machine, it 
would be necessary to seize every mother who bore a son to serve 
in the war, for it is man who made the war and not machinery. 
That is profoundly true. Material disarmament can 

never be certain or complete until moral disarmament 
has made it unnecessary. And how shall a policy of 
force, such as is now being pursued in the Ruhr, ensure 
that the nation against whom it is directed shall cease 
to put its trust in force? France may be making the 
world safe for war again. Si vis bellum.... 


A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME 
Birds in Legend, Fable and Folk Lore. Ernest 
Ingersoll. Longmans. t2s. 6d. net. 


E all know what store English people set by 
birds. Even a German historian had the insight 
to seek the key of English psychology in Gilbert White. 
But we need such a gaily eclectic book as Mr. Ingersoll 
has written, to remind us how all peoples have found 
a religious and imaginative inspiration in birds. The 
bird-myth is as rich and extensive as the sun-myth. 
In one case they converge and merge. The Phcenix— 
that most detestable of literary clichés—stands, at 
least in the later myth, for the sun itself. The rising 
from the ashes is the rebirth of dawn out of the dross 
of sunset. Is it not a strange coincidence—worthy, 
perhaps, of serious inquiry—that the people who 
entrust the last rites to the vultures are the fire-worship- 
pers themselves? 
Nothing else that meets our daily experience quite 
so persuasively as the bird combines the domestic with 


the mystic. The cruder symbolist could do nothing 
else but mark an angel—a minister between earth and 
heaven—by the addition of wings, though, perhaps, 
they fit less plausibly on anthropomorphic shoulders 
than the lesser wings to the ankles of the ministrum 
fulminis alitem. ‘A little bird told me” illustrates 
in the nursery much the same elemental feeling as ‘‘ a 
bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” Both passages go 
deep into folklore; but the native wonder at a migrant 
bird at home in that invisible medium above the earth 
relieves the inquirer of any supposed compulsion to 
trace origins between this phase of legend or symbol 
and that. They grew, in all lands, at all stages of man’s 
growth, because a child cannot see a bird and avoid 
wonder. Birds bring the babies, and the soul takes 
wings to leave the dying body. 

The chief objection to the book as it stands—though 
it has scarcely a dull page—is that the subject is too 
wide; and being compounded of tales from anywhere 
and everywhere can only be read in jerks. The uni- 
versality of the birds’ influence over the mind of man 
is too loose a bond for the faggot of chapters. And 
there is research work to be done in the United States. 
A modern writer on American birds (finding small 
credulity in this country of close observation) described 
how he saw eagles illustrating with absolute exactness 
that delightful verse in Deuteronomy xxxii, 11: ‘* As 
the eagle fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 


: her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings, 


so——” etc. A young bird afraid to take a first flight 
stood quivering on the edge of the nest, till the 
impatient parent knocked the sticks away under its 
feet and sent it spinning into the air. Then, seeing it 
unable to recover, and like to be dashed to pieces, dived 
beneath it, carried it a short space, and so gave it just 
pause enough for recovered courage. Mr. Ingersoll 
quotes the Biblical passage (but not the alleged illus- 
tration) only to throw doubt on its accuracy. He seems 
to suppose that it must refer to migration. It is a 
little surprising that the habit of the woodcock in carry- 
ing its young is not quoted among the several interest- 
ing illustrations of the habit. The detail has quite a 
literature of its own. 


A STUDY OF SHELLEY 


Shelley and the Unromantics. By Olwen Ward 
Campbell. Methuen. 16s. net. 


O write an original and entertaining book of three 

hundred pages about Shelley at this time of day is 
a difficult task, and it is very much to the credit of 
Mrs. Campbell’s individuality of mind and incisiveness 
of speech that she has successfully accomplished it. 
We like best the first half of her book, which is chiefly 
remarkable for a very lively description of the extra- 
ordinary set of friends whom Shelley attracted to him- 
self—the ‘‘ unromantics ’’ of Mrs. Campbell’s cryptic 
but happy title. Mrs. Campbell thinks for herself, 
even through the medium of other people’s books, and 
says what she thinks with a delightful frankness. It 
would be hard to beat her summary of Mary Shelley’s 
character in two lines—‘‘ She was not what is usually 
meant by an egoist, but all her days she walked 
between herself and the light.” 

Mrs. Campbell hits off Trelawny very neatly when 
she says that ‘‘ he tried killing women, and he tried 
marrying them—but ignore them he could not.’’ Of 
Byron’s youthful letters she says quite truly that their 
‘* coarseness and materialism and gibing . . . is as un- 
pleasant as the yelp of a spoilt puppy snarling at 
shadows.’’ There is a happy originality in her de- 
scription of ‘‘ the oxymoron that was Thomas Med- 
win ’’—we doubt if any previous critic thought of that 
ingenious and accurate use of this rhetorical term. 
She utilizes Shelley’s definition of love as acting upon 
the human heart ‘‘ precisely as a nutmeg-grater acts 
on a nutmeg ”’ to describe Godwin’s “‘ triturating, pul- 
verizing, emotional relations ’’ with his wives and 
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daughters. She sums up a large part of the male 
Shelley circle in a single devastating sentence as ‘‘ the 
covetous Godwin, the lecherous Byron, the slipshod 
Hunt, the sly Medwin, the disdainful Peacock, and the 
gluttonous Hogg.’’ Her work may be strongly com- 
mended to those—now in the large majority—who 
know Shelley only from the few matchless lyrics 
which are to be found in all anthologies. Its agreeable 
blend of enthusiasm with discrimination and humour 
will appeal to more serious students of the poet. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Judgment of Death. By Ernest Bowen-Rowlands. 
Collins. 15s. net. 


6% EATH,”’ says the author of this book, ‘‘ as a 
punishment for wrong-doing—real or imaginary 
—is as old as mankind,”’ and a perusal of his pages 
demonstrates the fact that the controversy as to 
whether or not man is entitled to inflict such a penalty 
is equally venerable. The author has not only delved 
deep into the world’s literature, but has also ransacked 
the records of the nations from earliest times, and the 
information he is thus enabled to impart will be of 
great service to all those interested in the problem: ‘‘Is 
the death penalty for crime justifiable?’ His 
capacity for research is well known to readers of legal 
literature, and in this book he presents a vast mass of 
authority relating to this question, so vast indeed that 
he himself confesses to an inability to make up his 
mind whether the answer should be in the affirmative 
or the negative, and we fear the majority of his 
readers will find themselves in the same predicament. 

Beginning with the Laws of Moses, the author 
traces the history of the death penalty, and the various 
crimes for which it could be inflicted, from, approxi- 
mately, 2000 B.c. until the present time, not only in 
our own, but in nearly every country in the world, 
and in this respect his book is a useful contribution to 
the literature ‘of the subject, and will afford to students 
and to social reformers alike. reliable premises upon 
which to base arguments either for retention or aboli- 
tion. There is no doubt that during the past century 
there has grown up—especially in this country—a 
strong feeling averse to capital punishment, and to 
those in sympathy with that point of view a careful 
study of Chapter vii, which deals with the arguments 
in favour of its retention, may be recommended. For 
the information of those who believe in the efficacy 
of a death penalty, there will be found in Chapter vi 
a long list of objections to that form of punishment. 
Quotations from the dicta of such distinguished law- 
yers as Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 
Brougham, Sir Henry Maine, and Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen, some in favour of, and others denounc- 
ing, the Judgment of Death, show how great is the 
diversity of opinion upon the matter even among 
those to whom the practical effect of such a penalty is 
familiar. In addition to quoting such authorities, Mr. 
Bowen-Rowlands gives statistics showing the relation 
between the death penalty and crime in almost 
every civilized country in the world, and deduces from 
such figures that neither the advocates for, nor aboli- 
tionists of, capital punishment can derive much satis- 
faction therefrom. 

He also urges the propriety of creating different 
degrees or classes of deliberate homicide, as distin- 
guished from the crime of manslaughter, for some of 
which the penalty should be less than death, and in 
relation to this proposal refers to the recently passed 
Infanticide Act, which is a decided step in the direction 
of such classification. Although the author is unable 
to commit himself to any definite opinion upon the sub- 
ject he discusses, his facts and arguments are lucidly 
and attractively set out, and his observations upon the 
deterrent effect of penal legislation generally are 
cogent. His book should prove a valuable addition to 
the library of a criminologist, a law student, or a social 
reformer. 


g February 1924 


The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for February opens with a statement of the 
French attitude towards the ‘ Balance of Power,’ followed by an 
attack on Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Howard Little prophesies the speed 
downfall of Mr. MacDonald’s Government, and Mr, Whelpley 
urges the establishment at Berlin of a receivership in bankruptc 4 
with the United States coming in. Dr. Warnock throws ped 
tempt on the legal definition of criminal insanity; Sir J. G 
Butcher contends for an immediate revision of the law as to 
* The Nationality of Married Women.’ Four literary articles deal 
with the work and personality of John Addington Symonds. 
Synge, Flecker, and Andreyev. Mr. Arthur Symons was evidently 
much influenced by the complex personality of Symonds, the paper 
reveals equally author and subject. Mr. Fausset, in ‘ Synge and 
Tragedy,’ writes in a tone of laudation, which would be excessive 
for anyone less than Shakespeare. Mr. Macdonald, on Flecker 
strikes a juster note of criticism, appreciative in both senses of 
the word; while Mr. Cournos’s account of ‘ Leonid Andreyev ’ 
brings out new sides of his subject’s career (new, that is, to 
English readers). 


The National Review, in its ‘ Episodes of the Month,’ deals 
with the political situation and sets forth what Mr. Maxse would 
expect of the Government if (unimaginable as the idea is) he were 
a Socialist. He makes a suggestion that the House of Lords 
should be asked to allow Ministers to speak there without a vote. 
This is very nearly what the old writ of summons to Privy Coun- 
cillors allowed for. Mr. Amery states the case for preference and 
tariffs much better than he did from his place in Parliament. 
Sir A. Hort describes a little tour among the foothills of the 
Pyrenees in Spring; Mr. Roscoe reviews the work of ‘ The 
Prize Court’; the story of ‘A Hertfordshire Witch,’ who was 
sentenced to death and immediately pardoned on the Judge’s 
intercession, is told by Rev. A. Macrae, and Mr. Howard Pease 
in ‘ Told in a Pele Tower ’ has a story of murder and its sequel. 


Blackwood this month offers an exceptionally, large choice of 
good things; adventure by sea and land, good fighting and hair- 
breadth escapes in ‘ The Schooner and the Soviet ’; Octavia and 
a dog and its concomitants in ‘ The Ginger Beer Standard’; and 
Richard, the hero of ‘ 100 Per Cent. Dog.’ Miss O’Neill has a 
good subject in ‘The Letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan, 
1846-1850,’ and makes a most sympathetic picture of Renan in 
the days of the Revolution ; while the other stories—all first rate— 
would in any company be excellent. ‘ Musings without Method ’ 
traces the origin of all our woes back to the Franchise Folly of 
1917-18. It has a delicious study of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. 


Life and Letters has incorporated Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s ‘ To- 
Day.’ His article giving the history of ‘ To-Day’ omits all men- 
tion of the still earlier magazine of the ’eighties, which had a 
staff of contributors, including Mr. G. B. Shaw, William Sharp, 
Mr. Graham Wallas, Mrs. Nisbet, Mrs. Besant and many others 
who have since become celebrities. This number has some good 
poetry ; a critical survey of Mr. J. C. Squire, by D. C. C.; a short 
story by Mr. A. Waugh, a translation from Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adam, ‘ Milton’s Daughters’; and ‘ A Song of Praise to West 
Sussex,’ by Mr. A. F. Bell. An excellent shilling’s worth. 


In the Adelphi, Mr. D. H. Lawrence expounds with some 
vehemence his views ‘ On Being Religious ’; further on there is 
a symposium on ‘ Religion and Christianity ’ and Mr. Middleton 
Murry complains at length that he is two-minded about most 
things. Mr. Tomlinson writes on ‘ Books at Sea,’ with some 
severe criticism, and perhaps a little too severe. Gorki’s reminis- 
cences of Andreyev are really interesting, and the first part of a 
story by Katharine Mansfield shows her in an unwonted kindly 
sympathy. 


Cornhill has two papers that rivet the attention at once; the 
second instalment of the ‘ Family Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle ’ 
and Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin’s ‘ Adventures in Printing House 
Square,’ which for the first time lets the public into a secret— 
well known to Fleet Street—the reason of the decline and fall 
of the Walter dynasty of The Times. Mr. Hilton Brown tells a 
good story in ‘ Fladda Light’; Miss Nancy Price’s sketch is 
lively, and Miss Edith Sellers writes inspiringly of ‘ Self-support- 
ing Village Clubs.’ 


The Studio has special illustrated articles on ‘ Ferdinand Hod- 
ler,’ ‘ E. A. Walton Memorial Exhibition,’ ‘ The Embroiderer’s 
Guild Exhibition,’ and some ‘ Speculations Before Pictures,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Symons. There are, in addition to the ordinary illus- 
trations, six colour prints whose reproduction leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


The first number of the American Mercury augurs well. It is 
edited by Messrs. Mencken and Nathan, and unites caustic criti- 
cism with literary style. It is hardly likely to be universally 


popular, but as everyone will have to read it to see whom it is 
dealing with now, it will be a success, and English readers will 
read it for its wit, for the masterly style of its editorial, and the 
celebrity of its contributors. The February number is to contain 
a play by Eugene O’Neill and a story by Sherwood Anderson. 
The format is not unlike that of the London Mercury, except that 
the type is lighter in face and set in double columns. 
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New Fiction 


By GerALp GouLp 
Marching On. By Ray Strachey. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Wine of Fury. By Leigh Rogers. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Unseemly Adventure. By Ralph Straus. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 
Six Days. By Elinor Glyn. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
HREE of these four books are written with distinc- 
tion and one is by Elinor Glyn. 

‘ Marching On,’ Mrs. Strachey tells us, took ten 
years in the writing. It was worth it. The research 
involved must have been prodigious, and yet never for 
a moment do we suffer that chill, so frequent in most 
historical novels, as of a swimmer passing from a 
warm streak of sea into a cold one, which comes when 
we pass from the glow of imaginative re-creation into 
the comparative bleakness of historical detachment. 
No doubt the facts are as correct as industry and 
conscience can make them; but facts and correctness 
go ill together. The concrete is the inaccurate: the 
real is the rough. Mrs. Strachey, then, does well to 
mix her historical with her fictitious characters on an 
equal footing, seeing them both in the light of her 
own imagination. ‘‘ John Brown himself and the 
incidents of his two historic actions,’’ she says, ‘‘ I 
have tried to give with absolute accuracy.’’ But she 
has immediately to add that one of those two historic 
actions has elements of obscurity ‘‘ and a number of 
different versions of it have been given’’; and as 
for the man himself, what has absoluteness to do with 
the diversity of the human spirit? Everybody 
remembers Oliver Wendell Holmes’s distribution of 
‘John ’’ into ‘‘ the real John; known only to his 
Maker ’’: ‘‘ John’s ideal John ’’: and ‘‘ Thomas’s 
ideal John.” (It was Holmes, too, by the way, who 
said that ‘‘ all generous minds have a horror of what 
are commonly called ‘ facts.’ They are the brute 
beasts of the intellectual domain.’’) Mrs. Strachey 
can but give us Mrs. Strachey’s idea of John Brown, 
but a very powerful and enlightening one it is. The 
legend of heroism has grown large round that strange 
old man; his body and soul have supplied the chorus 
to one of the few epoch-making songs. On the other 
hand he has not always been taken seriously : Artemus 
Ward saw a play about him—a play, as he says, 
‘* jerkt by a admirer of Old Ossywattermy ’’—in which 
‘He sez freedum must extend its Area, and rubs his 
hands like he was pleesed abowt it.’’ Mrs. Strachey 
is no hero-worshipper; she is quite clear-sighted 
towards the cold cruelty of fanaticism ; but she portrays 
a character of wild intensity and terrifying force; she 
makes the legend easy to understand. She interests 
us no less in her heroine, whose eager and simple 
devotion to the cause of abolition is complicated by 
personal loves. Life public and life private are fused ; 
one sees rising like a tide round individuals the 
power and excitement of the general will, and all the 
ardours, passions, resentments, terrors and idealisms 
that make for war. The word “ epic ” is a dangerously 
big one, but Mrs. Strachey’s work has something of 
an epic quality. 

‘ Wine of Fury’ is on a smaller scale, though it deals 
with equally big events. But it is well told, it is 
exciting, and I find justifiable the publisher’s bold 
claim that if you read so much as the first two pages 
you will want to read the whole. The place is Petro- 
grad: the time, up to and including the two revolu- 
tions of 1917. Here there is no question of balanced 
or detached study, no reliance on records: the impres- 
sions appear to be those of an eye-witness, and genuine. 
Whether they are what you (or I) would call just— 
that is to say, whether they are identical with those 
which you (or I) would have received in the same 


circumstances, is a different matter, and irrelevant to 
the artistic merits of the story. In the hero, an 
American banker, who is running a branch in Petrograd, 
it is difficult to be interested, not that his type does 
not exist in real life, but that it is dreadfully dull when 
it does. His acts are consistently cowardly and cad- 
dish, yet he is by no means a coward or a cad in the 
ordinary sense; he is indeed exceptionally indifferent 
to danger, and capable of exalted sacrifice for what 
he believes in; only, unfortunately, the one thing that 
he does believe in is his business career, and to this 
he cheerfully and conscientiously offers up honour, 
decency and love. Still, he serves his purpose, which 
is to hold together the life-stories of the interesting 
people. Mr. Rogers can draw sympathetically the 
Russian aristocrat of the old regime and the intel- 
lectual revolutionary of the new, but his triumph is the 
simple soldier Foma Ivanovitch. 

** Revolution? ’’ queried Foma. ‘‘ What revolution? ” 

** Stupid! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, this one. It is a revo- 
lution. We are free.” 

‘*Oh,”’ said he, and lapsed into silence for a moment. ‘ So 
we are free? We can do what we please? ”’ 

Yes,”’ she answered. 

“* That is good,’’ he continued, taking her by the arm and 
resuming their way along the quay. ‘‘ When it is warm we 
can walk through the Summer Garden and eat sunflower seeds 
and no one can stop us.”’ 

Mr. Straus is tolerably ingenious and scholarly, but 
intolerably arch, And his theme has the infinite re- 
moteness of the day before yesterday: it is dull with 
the incomparable dullness of that which has recently 
been hailed as bright. The good young man, the 
model squire, who has never even answered his mother 
back, is rapt away on an open-air holiday by a jolly 
drunken disreputable old man who of course in the 
end turns out to be Someone Very Important Indeed. 
And they are so unconventional, you’d never believe : 
they pick up a young woman who has had—what do 
you think?— a baby! 

But Mr. Straus is at least an accomplished writer 
of the English language. Mrs. Glyn relies on a sim- 
pler appeal. Somebody (surely it was Mr. E. V. 
Lucas?) once wrote a delightful essay on discovering 
an advertisement which said: ‘‘ Handsome men are 
slightly sunburnt.’’ Mrs. Glyn’s formula might be: 
‘* Lovable men are slightly rude.’’ If you desire to 
be attractive to women (a secret and shameful wish 
which doubtless lurks, clamped down under a whole 
Etna of Freudian inhibitions, in the bosoms of even 
the most timid and dejected of us), Mrs. Glyn will tell 
you how. 

Women adored him. He was quite uninterested in them ex- 
cept as pastimes on the rarest occasions. He had none of the 
American male’s tolerance for all their failings. He saw them 
= they were, without glamour, and utterly despised most of 
them. 

When he met Laline Lester, he started despising her 
too. And yet Laline ‘‘ was all that a really lovely 
American heiress should be. Highly educated with 
wonderful complexion and eyes and hair.’’ More than 
that, 

Her temperament was speculative. She tried things to find 
if there was any good in them, and when they disappointed her 
she threw them away. 

The hero David was rude to her—on principle, no 
doubt. He ignored her. He flouted her. So, very 
soon—‘‘ Laline was in love with David Lamont.”’ 
And when he condescended to kiss her 

That anything so passionate, so long, so utterly tender too, 
could come from that stern fierce brute David Lamont—was 
too glorious ! 

It seems easy. But—I have forgotten something. 
Is your hair ‘‘ as black as jet’’? David’s was. Does 
it ‘*‘ gleam like a silk hat’’? David’s did. Is your 
skin olive, like David’s? Are your features ‘‘ classic 
in their clear cutting ’’? Does your mouth ‘‘ shut 
like a vice ’?? Does every gesture, every look of you 
suggest one used to command ’’? No? Then I 
am afraid I have raised your hopes in vain. Without 
these natural advantages, even rudeness might not do 
the trick. But one could always try. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


Patriarchate adopted the Gregorian Calendar in 

place of the Julian Calendar for the fixed religi- 
ous festivals of the year, dropping out thirteen days 
on March 10, which will be followed by March 24. I 
shall be interested to see whether the orthodox be- 
lievers will crowd round the Patriarchate with the cry, 
‘* Give us back our thirteen days,’’ as our Londoners 
did when New Style was adopted. Unfortunately, 
whenever the change is made, some saints’ days have 
to be passed over for the year, but none of those in 
this period has a great following except ‘‘ The Forty 
Martyrs.”’ 


| AST week the Holy Synod of the CEcumenical 


* * * 


This decision does not affect Greece, Russia, or Bul- 
garia, the churches of which are independent, and still 
less does it affect the important question of the date 
of Easter. No single Orthodox Church will make this 
change for fear of being charged with truckling to 
Rome. So they will go on reckoning their Easter by 
the old Julian Calendar and by an imaginary moon of 
their own instead of the imaginary moon of Rome an«l 
Westminster, and the old confusion will be worse con- 
founded. There seems little hope of the sensible thing 
being done in the matter, that is, to give us a fixed 
Easter, or one with a short period such as the first 
Sunday in April. Easter is not an anniversary but a 
commemoration and might be fixed for any convenient 
period with equal propriety. No one knows when it 
was founded or by whom, and its date is merely a 
question of church order in which civil government 
can hardly interfere. 


* * * 


The whole confusion arises because there are thrce 
natural units of time, fixed by the earth, the moon, 
and the sun, and these are incommensurable, that is, no 
number of days will ever be equal to an exact number 
of lunar months or years, however reckoned, and no 
number of lunar months will ever be equal to an exact 
number of years. In our calendar we can get a fairly 
close approximation between days and years, but the 
Semitic calendar usually prefers to reckon by lunar 
months, as the Jews did. The connexion between 
the Passover and Easter involved early Christianity 
in this reckoning, and when it became a world- 
religion a calculated new moon was _ substituted 
for the real one of the heavens, which behaves very 
erratically. Our Easter is the first Sunday after the 
first full moon (as fixed by Act of Parliament) after 
March 21, with the result that every now and then a 
real full moon occurs on or after Easter, and people 
write to say the almanac is wrong. 


* * * 


Matthew Arnold’s poetry and critical writings have 
always had a small but select public, which will wel- 
come a handsome little volume from the Yale Univer- 
sity Press: ‘ Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold, 
edited by Arnold Whitridge ’ (Milford, 6s. 6d. net). 
They are mainly letters to his sister, the wife of W. E. 
Forster, with in addition a letter to Cardinal Newman 
and his answer, and Saint Beuve’s letter to him. A 
reduced facsimile of ‘‘ Come to me in my dreams, and 
then,” first published in 1852, shows his script. What 
I find most interesting in them is a letter from Nismes, 
showing the impression that Arles and Nismes left on 
him—the abiding influence of Rome on Southern 
France—‘‘ the astonishing greatness of the ancient 


world of which the provincial corners were so noble— 
its immense superiority to the Teutonic middle age— 
its gradual return, as civilization advances, to the 
command of the world.’’ What impressed me at 
Arles was the way in which the early middle age 
(Teutonic was the favourite adjective of Arnold’s time) 
was able to pick out the parts of Roman architecture 
of any use to it and to build the marvel that St, 
Trophime is. And I shall never forget a walk out of 
Arles on a rainy morning when I began to notice that 
here and there on the border of the road was a Roman 
sarcophagus, and all at once found myself in the field 
of Aliscans, where Vivian, the preux chevalier, was 
slain by the Saracens, and a miracle provided sarco- 
phaguses for the Christian slain. 


* * * 


Next to this in interest are Arnold’s remarks on his 
own poetry, especially on ‘ Merope,’ his view of 
tragedy and how it should be written for the stage: 
‘* In good tragedy the poet must controul his matter— 
and in the drama and novel the matter is uncontroll- 
able.’’ Or again, ‘‘ The problem for the poet is, or 
should be, to unite the highest degree of agitatingness 
on the part of his subject-matter with the highest 
degree of controul and assuagement on the part of his 
own exhibition of it—Shakespeare, under immense 
difficulties, goes further in this respect than the Greeks, 
and so far he is an advance upon them.’’ I have never 
seen ‘ Merope’ acted, but I feel sure that a modern 
audience would hardly be excited even by the chief 
situations, as Arnold expected. 


* * * 


I have been keeping by me for several weeks Mr. 
Horace Bleackley’s very careful study of ‘ Casanova 
in England ’ (Bodley Head, 15s. net). It is mainly an 
abridged translation with a running commentary on 
the persons named of that adventurer’s visit to Lon- 
don in the early years of George III’s reign. Casanova 
is not everybody’s reading, but no one who wishes to 
realize one side of European society in the half-century 
before the French Revolution, can afford to neglect it, 
and there is a great deal of sound observation of 
human nature to be gleaned from his pages if one is 
prepared to pay the price for it. Naturally, Casanova 
rarely came in contact with decent people, who form 
the large majority at any time, and I sometimes 
wonder whether some member of the valetaille is not 
compiling a similar account of the London of to-day. 


* * * 


I held the book back on account of an unfortunate 
remark of Mr. Bleackley to the effect that ‘‘ the pinch- 
beck republic of Czecho Slovakia ’’ had confiscated 
the castle of Dux, where Casanova’s papers were pre- 
served, and that they had disappeared. I would re- 
mind Mr. Bleackley that Bohemia was an ancient 
kingdom when Austria was an insignificant duchy, 
and that it is now one of the most important realms in 
Europe, but the main object of this note is to say that 
I have received from the Ministry of Education in 
Prague an official statement ‘‘ that shortly after the 
establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic, the owner 
of the castle was allowed by the authorities to transfer 
his library, including the Casanova MSS., to the Wal- 
lenstein Castle at Hirschberg, in Northern Bohemia, 
where it is now accessible to interested visitors.” I 
feel sure that Mr. Bleackley and his fellow Casanovists 


will be glad of this information. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold — Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. rox. 


Great CHAM OF LeTTERS’’? His ADMIRERS Him. 
Poor Louis called it, but at need it failed him. 

Lost its initial: clearest heavenly blue. 

Nor cow nor sheep, but midway ’twixt the two. 

The heart of that which all o’erwhelms at last. ’ 
Spreads the fell plague—the people perish fast. 
Etruscan priests and princes bore this name. 

What dance surprised the home-returning dame? 

. First of barbarians in Italia reigning. 

. Much used by fair ones in the East for staining. 

10. Reverse a murderous or a healing draught. 

11. He practises a very ancient craft. 

12. Fatal it may be, if the drugs are strong. 

13. Subtract one row, the word won’t be too long. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 99. 


C rum B 

O Ous 

B ibliomani A 

R omai C 

A mm On 

D ungeo N 

sbesto S 

C row's-fee T 1 An ant-eater (Myrmecophaga jubata), a 
A nt-bea_ R'! harmless and solitary animal with 
OP Ie toothless muzzle and bushy tail. 

E meti C 2 A calamary, or cuttle-fish. When pur- 
L awsui T sued, it can discharge a black fluid 
L_olig =O? from an ink-bag. 

O domete R* ® Also called Hodometer (way-measurer.) 


Acrostic No. 99.—The winner is Mr. I. C. Brown, Dagfield, 
Birkdale, Lancs., who has selected as his prize ‘ Rome and Her 
Monuments,’ by Harold Stannard, published by Fisher Unwin 
and reviewed in our columns on January 26 under the title ‘ The 
Grandeur that was Rome.’ Thirty-four other competitors named 
this book, 28 asked for ‘ Nell Gwyn,’ 15 for ‘ Reflections on the 
Napoleonic Legend,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Albert E. K. Wherry, M. Story, Commander 
A. W. Brooks, C. E. P., Peter, B. Alder, Raga, Rev. J. A. 
Easten, R. H. Keate, Mrs. J. Butler, A. B. Miller, Stellenbosch, 
Martha, Baitho, Brum, and P. Cooper. 

One Licut Wronc.—S. J. D., Oakapple, Arthur Mills, St. 
Ives, Boskerris, Shorne Hill, Twyford, C. J. Warden, Varach, 
N. O. Sellam, Spican, E. P. Kingdon, Iago, Mrs. Yarrow, L. M. 
Maxwell, Lethendy, E. Barrett, Lady Duke, Dolmar, L. W. 
Phillips, Diamond, A. B. Stevenson, Doric, Gay, C. A. S., Lenno, 
Lilian, Gunton, K. Jones, J. Chambers, F. I. Morcom, R. 
Ransom, and F. M. Petty. 

Two Licuts.Wronc.—East Sheen, Puss, Ludus, Met, Merton, 
Cabbage, M. A. S. McFarlane, Vixen, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Rho Kappa, Glamis, Jeff, Still Waters, Kirkton, Joan Fearis, 
Coque, R. J. M. W., Quis, The Pelhams, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Lady Mottram, Tyro, Old Mancunian, 
Madge, and G. T. 

For Light 9 Anteater is accepted, and for Light 14 Opisometer. 

Acrostic No. 98.—One Light wrong: Madge, Mrs. Edward 
Bensly, Igidie, Captain Francis Loyd, Shorne Hill, N. I. G., 
Twyford, and Monks Hill. Two Lights wrong: Arthur Mills, 
Mrs. W. H. Myers, Miss Green Price, A. M. W. Maxwell, and 
Mrs. D. Leete. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


ESTERN Australia and Union of Rhodesia 
W have both been offering 5 per cent. stocks, and 
the Australian Colony secured a_ reception 
that certainly could not be called cordial, the under- 
writers finding themselves left with nearly half the 
total amount of the loan. The price, therefore, stands 
at a discount. This experience did not daunt Western 
Australia, who has been asking the same price, 98, 
for a similar 5 per cent. stock, though the date of re- 
demption is a trifle different. Both securities are 
eligible for Trustee investment. The Union of Rho- 
desia is not a familiar name to British investors—this 
being the first occasion upon which the Colony has 
floated a loan in Great Britain—but the fact of its 
being included in the Trustee list gives it a certain 
cachet of reputation: the stock enjoys, of course, no 
guarantee of any sort from the Government at home. 
India is reported to be standing upon our threshold 
with a substantial new loan, and other important bor- 
rowers are expected to pass round, in the near future, 
their financial hats. 


RUSSIA AS BUYER 


The bulk of the Russians now, poor souls, cannot 
buy tea if they want to, for the simple reason that 
they have no money with which to pay, but if trade 
relations are to be re-established between Great 
Britain and Russia, as the present Government have 
promised, steps will be no doubt taken to enable pur- 
chases of such things as the Russian requires, among 
which tea, oil, textiles, machinery, and rubber deserve 
inclusion as likely to be of material consequence. It 
may be that these are too early days upon which to 
bank upon the probability of Russia becoming any 
practical prop to such industries as those enumerated, 
but the Stock Exchange always looks well ahead, and, 
upon the hope of Russia becoming a buyer, the vari- 
ous markets are sympathetically strengthened by the 
consideration of trade re-establishment between her- 
self and Great Britain. The gambling brigade buy 
Russian Government, municipal and railway bonds. 
When war broke out in August, 1914, these were 
considered worthy to rank among the safest and 
most stable securities obtainable in the Foreign 
market. To-day, these same bonds are mere dice, the 
prospects of their ever getting their due arrears in in- 
terest being about as hopeless as Hamlet himself 
might love to imagine. 


SPECULATION VERSUS INVESTMENT 


The man or woman who depends for income upon 
the dividends received from Stock Exchange, or other 
securities, is generally considered venturesome. High 
costs of living and the pressure of income-tax are re- 
garded as being quite sufficient justification for ex- 
pecting 7, 8 or as much more per cent. upon the 
money as the tempter offers. Or some say, let us 
speculate : make fat profits upon a modicum of capital 
and pay no income-tax on these alluring gains. People 
with the moderate capital are just those to whom high 
yields are most—as they would say—absolutely neces- 
sary. The stockbroker is consulted, and he is never 
backward in pointing out what risks attach to high 
yields. To him, the fact that any stock pays a big 
rate of interest is an advertisement of its speculative 
character, and he wonders why it is that such a self- 
evident conclusion should be so much less obvious to 
his clients than to himself. Circumstances are dif- 
ferent in each individual case, but one law is common 
to every investor. It is that the bulk of invested, 
essential capital should be lodged in irreproachable 
securities, and upon them, the average yield, at to- 
day’s range of prices, comes to about £5 upon each 
#100 employed. 


Janus 


Company Meeting 
THE GAS LIGHT AND COKR 
COMPANY 


EXPANDING BUSINESS: REDUCED PRICE: jy. 
CREASED DIVIDEND: TRUE COAL CONSERVATION. 


ALLEVIATING UNEMPLOYMENT: HARMONIOUS 
WITH LABOUR: SATISFACTORY PROs. 
PECTS. 


Tue ANnNnuaL MeetING of the Proprietors of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company was held on the Ist February. Mr. D. Milne 
Watson (the Governor) presided. The report and accounts were 
taken as read. The Chairman said: 

SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN BUSINESS 

With regard to the year that is just ended, the business of 
the Company has been most satisfactory, especially considering 
the state of depression in trade through which the country has 
been passing. The sale of gas shows an increase of 5 per cent. 
which is very gratifying, particularly when it is borne in mind 
that this comes upon the top of an increase of 8 per cent. in 
1922. It should be remembered that the greater the business 
grows the more difficult it is to keep up the same percentage 
of increase. 

When one reads the remarks that are sometimes made about 
the Gas Industry one might be tempted to think that its days 
were numbered, and that our heritage was about to fall into 
the hands of the electricians. I think you will agree, however, 
that there are no signs of decrepitude at the present moment 
in this great Company. 

A StRIkING COMPARISON 

In this connection it is worth while putting on record the 
fact that this Company alone produces in a year approximately 
as much energy (light, heat and power) as is produced in the 
form of Electricity by the whole of the Electrical Undertakings 
in Great Britain. 

ELECTRIFICATION INVOLVES WASTE AND MIS-USE OF CoaL 

There is another point which I would like to make while deal- 
ing with this question, and that is that if this Company were 
to be swept out of existence and replaced by an Electrical Under- 
taking, that Undertaking would require to use at least three 
million tons of coal instead of the two millions we use. There is 
also this great advantage in favour of gas, that whereas that 
Electrical Undertaking would completely use up the three million 
tons of coal, this Company, having treated the two million tons 
of coal and obtained the gas, would still have remaining 1,250,000 
tons of coke and breeze, 19 to 20 million gallons of tar and a 
large quantity of ammonia. The coke is available for other 
industries and domestic purposes, and being a smokeless fuel 
helps very materially to improve the atmosphere of our city. The 
tar produces materials for dressing the surfaces of roads, dye 
stuffs, creosote for pickling timber, benzol spirit for motors and 
many other things. 

CONSERVING OUR CoaL SuPPLIES 

From ammoniacal liquor is produced sulphate of ammonia, a 
nitrogenous fertiliser second to none in the world. The Com- 
pany therefore, together with the rest of the Industry, is not 
only serving its own day and generation well, but is safeguard- 
ing the future of the country by conserving its coal supply. Our 
coal deposits are by no means unlimited and it is upon them 
that the continuation of our prosperity as a nation depends. From 
this it will be seen what an important part gas plays in the life 
of the community. 

All these services performed by the Gas Industry are apt to 
be forgotten by the people who wax eloquent as to electricity and 
its future. We have no desire to deny the many and great uses 
for electricity, but we do not want the public to lose sight of 
the outstanding merits of our older but none the less youthful 
and vigorous Industry. There is plenty of scope for us both. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 

Turning now to the money side. Owing to the lower prices 
charged for gas during the year, the revenue has decreased by 
£1,300,000, but on the other hand there has been an increase 
in the profit derived from residual products. On the expenditure 
side, although we have used more coal and oil, we have saved 
under these headings £260,000, as we were very fortunate last 
year in buying our coal before the rise in price took place. There 
is also a reduced expenditure of £120,000 on repairs and main- 
tenance of works and plant. The expenditure on the distribu- 
tion of gas has increased somewhat, but this is all to the good as 
it indicates growth of business and care and attention to the 
wants of the consumers of gas. 

EXPENDITURE ON EXPANSION 

With regard to the Capital Account, we have spent £32,000 
on land, chiefly for the purpose of building new Showrooms 
which are urgently needed in several parts of London; there has 
also been a large expenditure on new and additional mains and 
service pipes, meters and stoves. This is due to expansion of 
businéss and is a sign of the ever-increasing appreciation of gas 
by the public. It is all business-getting expenditure. Against 
this capital expenditure there is a credit for depreciation of stoves 
and the value of plant which has either been demolished or 
become obsolete. The net increase in the capital expenditure for 
the year was £178,000. 
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IncrEASED DIVIDEND 

The Directors declared a dividend in respect of the June half- 
year of £5 4s. per cent. on the Ordinary Stock and they recom- 
mend to-day a dividend of £5 6s. 8d. and the placing of a sum 
of £11,000 to the Reserve Fund. After paying the dividends, 
placing £11,000 to the Reserve Fund and contributing £20.00 
to the Redemption Fund, there will be a balance of £227,000 to 
be carried forward, as against a balance of £244,000 at this 
time last year. 

ALLEVIATING UNEMPLOYMENT 

In order to alleviate unemployment, the Company has under- 
taken at the request of the Government to expedite certain re- 
constructional work that would in the ordinary way have been 
carried out at a later date. 


REVISION OF STANDARD PRICE 

The year has been a very important one for the Company in 
many ways. One of the outstanding events of the year has 
been the revision of the standard price. In August last the 
London County Council gave notice under the Gas Regulation 
Act of 1920 of an Application to the Board of Trade to hold an 
Inquiry for the purpose of revising the Company’s standard 
price, which had been fixed in March 1921 at 15.2d. at a time 
when the cost of raw materials, labour, etc., was much higher 
than at present. The Directors felt and the Shareholders agreed 
last year that it would have been unwise to pay dividends at 
rates which could be regarded as excessive considering that this 
is a public utility undertaking, and that the wiser policy was 
to pay a moderate dividend which could be maintained. Under 
these circumstances the Company could not resent the applica- 
tion of the London County Council for revision. The Inquiry 
was held in November. The London County Council suggested a 
new standard price of 10.8d., and the Company asked for 11.4d. 
The Board of Trade finally decided that the figure should be 

How THE SLIDING ScaLE Works 

As there seems to be some misconception as to what a standard 
price is, I may say that the standard price is a price fixed by 
the Board of Trade at which the Company is entitled to pay a 
4 per cent. dividend. This 4 per cent. dividend is increased or 
decreased by 2s. 8d. per cent. as the price of gas falls or rises 
from the standard price by each one-fifth of a penny per therm. 
Under the new standard price of 1ld., the Company will be 
entitled to pay with its present selling price of 86d. a 
dividend of £5 6s. 8d. This reduction in the standard price has 
nothing to do with the selling price, except in so far as it limits 
the dividend payable. When the Company’s standard price was 
fixed at 15.2d. per therm, the Company was selling gas at 
14d., and when the revision took place in December last the 
Company was selling gas at 8.6d. per therm, so that you will 
see that the revision of the standard price had nothing to do 
with the great reduction in the selling price from 14d. to 8.6d. 
It is in every way a good thing for the Company and the Share- 
holders that this question of Revision is now settled so that all 
concerned will know exactly where they stand with regard to 
the price of gas and dividend. 


Prick OF Gas RELaTivety Low 

With reference to the price of gas it is right to point out 
that, whereas the cost of most of the raw materials we use is 
up nearly 100 per cent. as compared with pre-war cost, the 
increase in the price of gas to-day over 1914 is only about half 
this figure. The present cost of living is officially estimated at 
77 per cent. above pre-war level, so the critics who are prone 
to say that the price of gas is too high are speaking without 
sufficient knowledge. 

Many of you will have noticed in the newspapers a report of 
an action in the Law Courts in connection with this Company. 
The action was of considerable importance to us and you will 
all be glad to know that we succeeded in obtaining a verdict in 
our favour. The plaintiff in the action was the secretary of 
the Castner Kellner Company who was acting with other firms 
in this matter. The action was in the nature of an attempt to 
get an injunction to prevent the Company from manufacturing 
caustic soda, but the real purpose was to prevent, in the interests 
of a portion of the chemical trades of the country, the Com- 
pany from manufacturing substances which they required for the 
purpose of treating their residuals. Caustic soda, which we have 
hitherto purchased, is required in the manufacture of Beta Naph- 
thol. Recently we came to the conclusion that we could make 
caustic soda more cheaply than buy it, and we accordingly erected 
a plant for the purpose. After hearing both sides the Judge 
decided in our favour and dismissed the action with costs. This 
was in itself an important case for the Company, but the 
principle which lay behind ‘was much more important, namely, 
whether Gas Undertakings are to be free to manufacture such 
materials as they require for their own purposes or whether they 
are to be compelled to purchase in markets in which, as in this 
case, there is practically no competition. 


Harmonious RELATIONS WITH LABOUR 

I am glad to say that during the past year our relations with 
labéur, both in the Company itself and the Industry in general, 
have been most harmonious. Since 1921 the wages paid by this 
Company and the Industry generally have been governed by a 
sliding scale based upon the cost of living. This has worked 
very smoothly and I am pleased to say that we have within the 
last week or two again come to an agreement with the men’s 
representatives, which I believe will be mutually satisfactory. 
No agreement is of any use unless it has an element of mutual 
benefit. 


Tue VALUE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 

As you are aware, we have a co-partnership scheme the basis 
of which is the payment to our employees of a bonus at a rate 
equal to that of the dividend on the Ordinary Stock of the Com- 
pany, and this scheme has produced a genuine feeling of mutual 
interest amongst the Company’s workers. A similar scheme 
might with advantage be adopted by many other industries and 
would do much to bring about an understanding between 
employers and employed and help practically towards the realisa- 
tion of the fact that capital is absolutely essential to industry and 
is thus of equal importance to employers and employed. When 
the workers are themselves holders of Capital they are much 
more likely to be convinced of its utility than if they have no 
invested capital. The Co-partners now hold approximately 
£450,000 Ordinary Stock in the Company. 

I mentioned a year ago that we were just starting a contribu- 
tory Pension Fund for our workmen, and | think I am fully 
justified in saying after twelve months of working that it has 
been an unqualified success and is much appreciated by all the 
men, 

ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH 

During the past year the Directors have instituted a Gas Light 
and Coke Company Fellowship at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, to enable research work to 
be carried out by a post graduate. It has always been my 
belief that there should be as close a relationship as possible 
between science and business. 


Tue Home Dye INpustry 

Although, as a rule, I do not refer to politics from this Chair, 
there is one matter I should like to mention. I hope there will 
be no attempt to repeal the Dyestufis (Import Regulation) Act, 
passed in 1920. The Germans had practically got a monopoly of 
the manufacture of all dyestufis and that branch of the Chemical 
Industry to the great disadvantage of this country at the out- 
break of war. It is quite impossible for this country to build 
up a Dye Industry without some measure of protection, at all 
events during the first years. A great deal has been done already 
under this Act to make Great Britain independent of foreign 
supplies, but much remains to be done. This Company has taken 
its share in this work and has spent considerable sums of money 
relying upon this Act. If it were to be repealed there is little 
doubt that foreign competition would be such as to make it 
unprofitable to make dye materials in this country, to our great 
detriment and the additional disadvantage of throwing a great 
number of men out of work. 


Tue British Empire EXHIBITION 

The British Empire Exhibition will be opened at Wembley in 
April, and the Gas Industry felt that it should do something 
worthy of the Exhibition and of itself on this occasion. The 
Industry is arranging a suitable exhibit and this Company is 
contributing its share in providing money for this purpose. The 
main object of the British Empire Gas Exhibit will be to show 
the public the domestic and industrial applications for gas and 
educate them in all the ways in which gas can serve in the house 
and in business. I hope that those of you who visit Wembley 
will not omit to visit the Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry. 


RecorpD OvuTPuUTS 

I spoke in the early part of my speech about the increase in 
the sale of gas for the year, namely 5 per cent. The sale of gas 
for the year was not only the largest on record but we had a 
record day’s output. On the 26th November we sent out nearly 
157 million cubic feet of gas, and we have frequently during 
this winter touched 150 millions in a day. We had an increase 
during the year of 11,000 consumers and 67,000 gas stoves sold 
and let on hire. 

I would like to say a word in praise of all those who work 
in the Company. No one could wish to have a more loyal and 
hardworking body devoting itself most heartily and energetically 
to its work. This spirit is a good augury for the future. 

The Reports and Accounts were adopted. 


PLAYING THE 


GAME 


What Mr. Asquith in His Book, ‘‘The Genesis of 
the War,"’ Does Not Tell Us. 


By E. G. JELLICOE (Gray's Inn) 
12s. 6d. net. 


Among other things, the book reveals the inner history of 

facts underlying both British and American Twentieth Cen- 

tury diplomacy and political polity as seen from an English- 

man’s standpoint. It shows what ‘“‘ playing the game ” 

in Imperialism and Transatlanticism has done for Chris- 
tianity, Civilisation, and the world at large. 


John Long Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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Company Meeting 


NATIONAL -PROVINCIAL AND: 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


FURTHER BUSINESS EXTENSION. 
AGREEMENT WITH GUERNSEY BANKING COMPANY. 
TRADE POSITION SURVEY. 

NATIONAL FINANCES. 


TO BE KNOWN AS “ ae PROVINCIAL BANK, 
LTD.” 
ADDRESS BY SIR HARRY GOSCHEN. 

THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of shareholders of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited, was held on 
the 3lst ult. at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E., presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors were read by Sir Alfred Lewis (joint general manager). 

The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen, before I ask you 
to turn your attention to the accounts of the bank for the past 
year, | should like to refer to two or three events of interest in 
what I might term the domestic affairs of the bank, some of 
which are briefly referred to in our report. 

Among these the first that will occur to us is the proposal 
to change the name of the bank, and I need hardly inform you 
that our recommendation has not been arrived at without the 
most anxious and careful consideration. We have felt that the 
present title of the bank, with the associations it recalls of the 
highest traditions of both London and country banking, was one 
not lightly to be discarded. On the other hand, the representa- 
tions made to us, both by our clients and friends, to the effect 
that our title was too long and cumbersome for present-day use, 
were of so weighty a character that we could not but realize 
some change was inevitable. We have considered the many 
suggestions which have been put before us, especially those which 
had the object of retaining in the new title reference to some of 
out constituent parts, but it was found impossible to devise any 
appropriate name which would meet all our wishes in this respect 
and at the same time be sufficiently concise. 

After looking at the question from every point of view, we 
have unanimously decided to recommend the shareholders that the 
bank should in future be known as the “ National Provincial 
Bank, Limited,’’ and a resolution to this effect will be laid before 
the shareholders at the extraordinary general meeting to be 
held later on to-day. 

We do not desire, however, to lose sight entirely of the long 
and honourable associations connected with our present name, 
and it is our intention that certain of our branches shall be 
known as heretofore, as the National Provincial Bank, Limited, 
Union Bank Branch, or Smith’s Bank Branch, etc., as senti- 
ment or expediency may dictate. (Hear, hear.) 

ACQUISITION OF Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co.’s BUSINESS. 

As you may have seen in the report, we have been fortunate in 
acquiring as from January 1, 1924, the old-established business 
of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., East India Army agents and 
bankers. 

This firm, which has had a long and honourable career, was 
originally established in 1828 by Captain Grindlay, a retired 
Indian officer, as an agency for “* facilitating passages to and 
from India,’’ with premises in Birchin Lane. So successful was 
this business, that in 1839 it was transformed into the East 
India Army Agency, trading under the name of Grindlay, 
Christian and Matthews, who were prepared to transact business 
of every description with India and the Colonies. 

In 1860 the head office was transferred to Parliament Street, 
which has been its home since that date, and it was there the 
foundations were laid of the prosperous banking business which 
now is affiliated with our institution. 

We are fortunate in retaining the experienced services of the 
existing partners as directors and managers of the limited com- 
pany which has now taken the place of the old firm, and we 
propose that the business should be carried on in exactly the 
same way as before. It is not the intention of Grindlay’s in 
any way to embark in Indian commercial business or to deal 
in exchange, but it is hoped to maintain and to develop the 
existing business of private bankers and Army agents to its full 
extent, and you will be interested to learn that with this object 
in view the directors have lately decided, with our full approval, 
to open a branch at Lahore. We have every reason to hope 
that the acquisition of the business of Messrs. Grindlay and 
Co. will prove of considerable value to this bank. (Hear, hear.) 

New BRANCHES. 

We have opened 28 new branches during the past year, and 
since the date of the report a branch of the bank has been 
opened in Waterloo Station. This is a new experiment, but 
one, we think, that will prove of convenience to our customers, 
especially to those who, when proceeding or returning from 
abroad, may need facilities for converting their money into the 
currency they require. 

Those shareholders who were present at last year’s meeting 
will remember we were then requested to consider whether a 
suggestion to convert our £25 and £20 shares into a single 
unit was a practical proposition. Indeed, a shareholder was kind 


enough to offer to provide us with a scheme for this purpose. 
This plan, together with various other schemes of a similar 
nature, was duly received and considered by us in conjunction 


with the best expert advice, but the legal and other difficulties 

disclosed. by the detailed examination of any plan submitted to 

us in comparison with the small advantages to be gained by an 

such conversion preclude the directors from advising the share. 

holders to make any change, at all events, for the present. 
Bank OFFICERS AND ELECTION Work 

There is one matter connected with our internal arran 
which I should not have referred to to-day, as it is quite outside 
the purview of a general meeting, were it not that certain com. 
munications to the Press may have created an entirely inaccurate 
impression of the real facts. 

Shortly before the General Election the directors and general 
managers received a circular letter from an organization which 
is not recognized by this or any clearing bank as representing 
their staffs, protesting against one of our rules to the effect that 
officers of the bank are forbidden to take any prominent part in 
election work, but should content themselves with recording their 
vote; the letter further implied that a circular had just been 
issued by us with the object of calling attention to this rule. We 
did not consider this letter required any answer. 

The real facts are :—The rule in question is one of the original 
rules of the bank, and no objection has ever been taken to it 
by any member of our staff or by our own Staff Association. | 
should be inclined to think it had often proved a great conveni- 
2nce. The circular in question was issued in consequence of one 
of our officers stating he was not aware of certain educational 
advantages and rewards open to members of the staff as set out 
in our rules, and as he appeared to think these were not generally 
known or understood, it was thought well to call the attention of 
all officers to the necessity of making themselves acquainted with 
the rules of the bank. 

Starr AssociaTiIon’s VIEWS 

I may add that within the last few days I have had the advan- 
tage of discussing the matter with the representatives of our 
own Staff Association, and find that, generally speaking, they 
regard the rule as one of the ordinary regulations of the bank; 
that it was common, they believed, in a written or unwritten form 
to all the great banks, and there was no wish to repudiate an 
agreement to which they had freely subscribed when entering the 
service. 

They further informed us that the rule had not attracted the 
special attention of the staff, but that the correspendence in the 
Press had naturally formed a topic of conversation. Only one 
district committee had so far formally discussed the matter, 
and they had passed a resolution recommending the retention of 
the rule in its present form. 

We have, however, asked the committee of the Staff Associa- 
tion to discuss the matter with their members, and if, after 
having talked it over, they wish to make a recommendation to 
us that some modification should take place in the wording of 
the rule to bring it more into accordance with modern ideas, such 
a suggestion on their part would be considered sympathetically 
by the board. 

I am glad of this opportunity of expressing our appreciation 
of the useful services our Staff Association render to the bank. 
We are in regular and constant touch with their representatives, 
and the frank and free discussion with them of all matters affect- 
ing the conditions of service and well-being of our men has 
been of the greatest help in maintaining the willing efficiency of 
our service, on which the success of the bank so largely depends. 
(Hear, hear.) 

AGREEMENT TO ACQUIRE GUERNSEY BANKING COMPANY 

I am glad to be able to give you to-day the first public informa- 
tion of a further extension of our business. We have entered 
into a provisional agreement to acquire, subject to Treasury con- 
sent, the business of the Guernsey Banking Company on what we 
believe to be satisfactory and equitable terms. 

The Guernsey Banking Company, which was established as far 
back as 1827, has had a successful career, and among its direc- 
torate are included some of the most prominent personages of the 
island. It is our intention that the business should be carried 
on in the same way as before, but as a branch of the National 
Provincial Bank, and we are fortunate in being able to retain 
the services of the existing board of directors, who will in future 
function as a local board of this bank; we shall thus retain the 
advantage of their influence and experience. The business is 
a thoroughly sound one, and will prove, we believe, a valuable 
acquisition to the bank, not only on account of the profits which 
we may expect to receive from the existing business, but also 
on account of the collateral advantages it will afford us. Branches 
in Guernsey will enable us to consolidate and extend our large 
connexion in the South of England, and enable us to provide our 
customers, and especially those connected with the trade of the 
island, with improved facilities for the conduct of their business 
in that direction. 

BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 

Turning, if I may, to the balance-sheet, our figures show com- 
paratively little change from those laid before you at our last 
meeting. 

There is no change in either the capital or reserve, and the 
figure at which the current, deposit, and other accounts now 
appear—£263,786,000—is substantially the same as in last year’s 
account. The next item—liabilities for acceptances, endorse- 
ments, engagements, etc.—shows an increase of nearly 
£3,000,000 over last year’s figures. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet, coin, Bank of England 
and currency notes in the United Kingdom, and balances with 
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the Bank of England—#£32,252,246 15s. 1lld.—is somewhat 
lower than last year. Our balances with and cheques in course 
of collection on other banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
and cheques, drafts, etc., amount to £8,554,502 8s. 6d. 

Money at call and short notice—#£15,872,367 18s. 1d.—shows 
an increase of two millions on last year’s figures, while the 
figures for bills discounted—#£ 40,843,930 lls. 10d., including 
Treasury Bills—is five millions less than the amount at which 
this item appeared in the previous balance-sheet. 

Investments, which still include a very considerable proportion 
of short-dated securities, amount to £51,540,182 2s. 11d., about 
a million less than last year. There is practically no change in 
the total of £2,648,750 at which our shares in other banking 
institutions appear in the balance-sheet. 


INCREASE IN ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS 


Our advances to customers and other accounts, £127,074,515 
2s. 3d., show an increase of 53 millions over last year’s figures, 
and indicate, we hope, some revival of trade demands. (Hear, 
hear. 

Seat premises, £4,242,731 3s. 3d., again show a slight in- 
crease on the figure at which they stood last year, accounted for 
by the addition of our various new branches. 

Liability of customers for acceptances, endorsements and 
engagements is merely a per contra entry and appears at the 
same figure on the other side of the account. 


AVAILABLE PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit and loss account shows an available balance of 
£2,723,261 6s. 6d., including £931,974 11s. 2d. brought forward 
from last year. The interim dividend paid in July last absorbed 
£744,753 5s. 8d. of this amount, and the dividend we have just 
declared, which is payable to-morrow, will absorb a similar sum. 

Of the balance remaining we have transferred £100,000 to the 
pension fund, £100,000 to bank premises account, and £100,000 
to contingencies account, leaving £933,754 15s. 2d., a slightly 
increased balance, to be carried forward to the new account. 

The balance-sheet of Messrs. Coutts and Co. is, as usual, 
attached to that of this bank. Their current, deposit, and other 
accounts, etc., which stand now at £16,705,946 10s. 10d., show 
a small reduction as compared with last year. On the other 
hand, coin, Bank of England and currency notes in the United 
Kingdom, and balances with the Bank of England amount to 
£1,982,632 15s. 2d., a slightly lower figure than in the previous 
balance-sheet. 

Money at call and short notice and investments, bills dis- 
counted, etc., all show a small reduction, while advances to 
customers, etc., show an increase of over a million sterling. 


Messrs. Coutts AND Co.’s BALANCE-SHEET 


We are glad again to congratulate Messrs. Coutts and Co. on 
their satisfactory balance-sheet; it is gratifying to find that the 
favourable anticipations we entertained when we acquired this 
business have been more than justified. (Hear, hear.) 

I am sure you would wish to join with the directors in express- 
ing the high appreciation we feel of the great care and ability 
which the general managers, managers, and staff have devoted 
to the interests of the bank during the past year, owing to which 
we are in a position to-day to put the foregoing results before 
you. (Hear, hear.) 

Our French subsidiary continues to make satisfactory progress, 
and you need have no fear that it has sustained any loss in 
consequence of the fall that has taken place in the value of the 
franc, for, as I have previously explained, as the assets and lia- 
bilities of the bank are in the same currency, no loss can arise on 
this account, and the variation in the exchange would only affect 
the amount to be remitted to London on account of profits. The 
capital is invested in sterling securities and is therefore not 
affected by fluctuations in the French exchange. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


Looking back on the year that is past I cannot think that 
anyone would describe 1923 as a good year, but I hardly think it 
deserves all the hard things that have been said about it. It 
seems to me that it should rather be described as a disappointing 
year. At various times and in more than one direction we have 
had indications of an improvement in trade, which have raised our 
hopes, but from one cause or another our anticipations have not 
been realized and there has been a relapse to the dull conditions 
with which we are only too familiar. 

Although we cannot record any sensational movement in our 
national finances since the consolidation of the American debt, 
we have moved in the right direction. At the end of the year 
our external debt stood at £1,135,000,000, showing a decrease 
on the year of £23,000,000, and during the nine months ending 
December last £82,000,000 of National War Bonds have been 
converted into longer-dated securities. 

We cannot expect, nor do I wish to see, a too rapid reduction 
in our fiduciary currency, but we continue to move on sound 
lines. The percentage of bullion held against the total notes 
issued by the Bank of England and the Treasury has risen to 
38.5 per cent., as compared with 37.62 per cent. in the previous 
year, and our improved credit was during the year reflected in 
the American exchange which at one time was quoted at 4.72, the 
highest point it has reached since the restrictions on transactions 
in American dollars were removed. 

It is a matter for regret that our oldest industry, agriculture, 
still remains in a state of depression from which it can hardly 
emerge without some assistance. It has, I think, been clearly 


demonstrated that banking facilities alone cannot provide an 
adequate remedy; we must look elsewhere for this; but I think 
I may say the banks have done, and will continue to do, all they 
properly can to make things easy for the farmer. (Hear, hear.) 


THe SuippinG DEPRESSION 


During the greater part oi the vear there has been no improve- 
ment to record in the shipping situation and owners have been 
taced with tne problem not only of how to employ their tonnage 
profitably, but how they are even to cover their running expenses. 
in addition to this they have had to take into consideration the 
heavy tall in capital values, the natural result of unprofitable 
trade. ‘Lhere are, however, some signs of an improved outlook, 
and prospects of a better demand ior tonnage seem brighter 
than tor some time past. 

ihe depression in the shipping trade has not been without its 
iniiuence on the shipbuilding industry, which shows the lowest 
ligures tor some years, 

WVuring 19z3 oniy 227 ships were launched, with a gross ton- 
nage of 640,601—40U,U00 tons less than in 1922, and 1,400,000 
less than in 1920—a aepressing record when one considers the 
British yards have a constructional capacity of 3,UU0,UUU tons per 
annum. ‘Lhe last quarter of the year, however, shows some 
improvement in the total tonnage under construction, 


STEEL AND IRON TRADE 


The steel and iron trade, | am glad to say, presents a brighter 
picture. ‘wo hundred and four turnaces are reported to ve in 
blast as compared with 169 at the end of 1922, and the output 
for 1943 exceeds 7,000,U0U tons of pig iron and 8,0UU,UUU tons ol 
steel, as compared with 5,000,000 ana 6,000,000 tons respectively 
in 1922. 

In the light and manufactured steel section there has also been 
a steady improvement, which has been especially noticeable both 
in the home and export trade during the last three months of 
the year. The increased number of cable orders from various 
parts of the world for goods for immediate consumption is also 
a gratifying feature. 

‘the competition from sale of war stocks which had been 
written down to extremely low prices is now practically 
eliminated, and the German competition, which had been very 
serious, has to a great extent disappeared. It would almost 
seem as if buyers had begun to realize that the cost of produc- 
tion cannot be further reduced, and if manufacturers push their 
export business with energy, there is no reason, provided condi- 
tions remain stable, that there should not be a steady improve- 
ment in 1924. The trade as a whole has done much during the 
past year to perfect their plant and processes, and generally to 
improve their organization. 


THE TEexTILeE INDUSTRY 


The condition of the cotton trade is, I am sorry to say, still 
unsatisfactory, but I think that during the year there has been 
some change for the better. Trade with India is in a healthier 
condition, tentative inquiries for goods seem to be coming for- 
ward from China, and business with South America also has some- 
what improved; but competition, especially in that part of the 
world, is keener than ever. I am afraid that our competitors on 
the Continent have, perhaps, made greater strides than our 
exporters in this country. Longer hours of work and wages paid 
in a depreciated currency have no doubt assisted our European 
competitors to produce their goods at a lower cost than we can, 
and the lower expenses applicable to shipments from Continental 
ports have accentuated the handicap our manufacturers have had 
to bear. Indeed, I believe that in consequence of these lower 
shipping charges many Transatlantic buyers are placing their 
requirements in Belgium and Germany, and requests are even 
being made to merchants in this country to send all goods for- 
ward via Holland and Belgium, as their customers find the 
expenses, even taking into consideration the transhipment on the 
Continent and the higher insurance, are lower than those incurred 
in shipping from home ports. 


HEALTHIER MARKETS 


The financial position in the South American countries is not 
so stringent. Remittances are coming forward with greater 
regularity, and the number of failures recorded among firms 
engaged in the import trade in those parts was fewer during the 
last year than in 1922. Markets generally are in a healthier 
position, and were it not for the uncertainty that everyone feels 
as to the maintenance of cotton prices at the present high level 
the prospects for better trade in the current year would seem 
more favourable. 

As far as the wool textile trade is concerned, manufacturers look 
back on an unsatisfactory year. The prices of raw material have 
continued to rise, and the heavy cost of production has not been 
reflected in the selling price. Competition from the Continent 
has been (for the same reason as has prevailed in the cotton 
trade) difficult to meet, and there has been much depression in 
the home spinning trade. Business in tops has been of a ** hand- 
to-mouth ”’ description, the far lower cost of combing on the Con- 
tinent preventing much activity in this branch of the industry. 

Altogether, taking a general survey of the trade of this country, 
I think we may say there has been some, though very slow, 
progress towards better conditions. The unemployment figures, 
due perhaps largely to the remedial measures introduced by the 
Government, have fallen from 1,485,880 at the end of 1922 to 
1,250,100 on December 31 last. 
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The situation abroad also shows improvement. The treaty at 
last happily concluded with Turkey may, I trust, result in a 
speedy revival of our trade with the Near East. (Hear, hear.) 

THE Posit1Ion OF AUSTRIA 

During the past year, largely owing to the influence and assist- 
ance of this country, the position of Austria has undergone a 
marked change for the better. Her exchange has been practi- 
cally stabilized, and the external loan guaranteed by signatories of 
the League of Nations, together with the internal economies she 
has been able to effect, has at all events given her a chance of 
reorganizing her financial position. Indeed, in almost every 
direction we see efforts being made by our neighbours in Europe 
to set their house in order. Germany, however, still remains a 
dark spot, but even there the new committees formed by the 
Reparation Commission, among whose members are included 
representative Americans, afford us some grounds for hope that 
the long-deferred settlement is not outside the bounds of practical 
politics. (Hear, hear.) 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 

But while it is a matter of satisfaction that in almost every 
country on the Continent there is some revival of industrial 
activity, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the energies 
of these countries are increasingly being directed to the produc- 
tion of articles formerly imported from this country; that they are 
becoming largely self-supplying and even keen competitors of this 
country, and that the more active these industries become so their 
competition increases. 

It is not only in manufactured goods that we find our position 
assailed, for our financial supremacy and the position of the pound 
sterling as a unit of international settlement are keenly disputed. 

We find endeavours from abroad are now constantly being made 
to arrange for the payments of invoices in currencies other than 
sterling, and that demands for credits in dollars and guilders to 
finance the movement of commodities are becoming more 
frequent. 

EFFECT OF INFLATION 

It is perhaps natural that other countries wish to attract to 
their market some of the finance and discount transactions hitherto 
concentrated in London. We must expect this competition and be 
prepared to meet it, but we can only do so if our national finances 
and currency are in a sound position. A man who has something 
to sell naturally wishes to be paid in a stable currency. Since the 
war we have done much towards reinstating the pound sterling 
in its old position by the re-establishment of our national credit, 
but credit is a tender plant, and we have seen in the depreciation 
of the pound sterling, as expressed in the fall of the American 
exchange from the highest point it touched, 4.72, to its present 
level, how the suspicion of any manipulation of the national 
finances, or the mere mention of inflation, even in irresponsible 
quarters, has affected our national credit. I cannot help thinking 
there has been lately far too much irresponsible discussion as to 
the comparative advantages of inflation and deflation. Dis- 
cussions of this kind can only breed suspicion in the minds of our 
neighbours as to whether we shall adopt either of these courses, 
and, if so, which. I think we had better let matters take their 
natural course, but of ne thing I am sure, a policy of deliberate 
inflation would not only make it impossible for us to maintain 
even our present financial position, but it would destroy for many 
years, if not for all time, any confidence our neighbours might 
feel in the stability of the pound sterling as a unit for the settle- 
ment of international obligations. (Hear, hear.) 


Browne 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation COUGHS, COLDS, 


Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRHGA, COLIC and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA- 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of el Chomicts, US & 3. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


NEED FoR Economy AND Harp Work 


I shall not attempt to make any forecast of what the course of 
our trade may be during the current year. The political situa- 
tion is so dominant a factor at the present moment that it would 
be difficult to discuss the future without touching on the political 
problems that confront us more closely than would perhaps be 
proper at a meeting of this kind, but this I think I may say, I 
am still convinced that it is no good tinkering with our national 
finances in the hope of restoring the well-being of this country by 
artificial means. Dull and irksome though it may be, we must 
still follow the paths of economy and hard work, and, above all, 
we must not barter the sound financial birthright we have received 
for a mess of pottage of a simulated and transient prosperity. 
(Loud cheers.) 

I now beg to move ‘‘ That the report and accounts as presented 
be adopted.’’ 

Mr. M. O. FitzGerald seconded the resolution, which, after some 
congratulatory remarks from Mr. John Hedges and Mr. Frederick 
Tomkinson, was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors re- 
appointed, and a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors, 
general managers, branch managers, and other officers of the 
bank for their efficient management and services. 


ExTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the pur- 
pose of submitting resolutions changing the name of the company 
tu “ National Provincial Bank, Limited,’’ and altering the pro- 
visions of the Memorandum of Association. 

The Chairman formaliy moved :—‘* That the name of the com- 
pany be changed to ‘ National Provincial Bank, Limited.’ ” 

Sir Felix Schuster, Bt., in seconding the resolution, said he 
must confess to a great feeling of regret that the name of the 
Union Bank, which had occupied an honourable position in the 
City of London and elsewhere for 87 years, should be eliminated 
from the title of one of the leading banks of the country, and he 
thought this feeling would be shared by a good many of the old 
shareholders and constituents of the Union Bank. (Hear, hear.) 
He could not have brought himself to agree to the board’s unani- 
mous recommendation had he not been convinced that it was for 
the good of the institution generally that the change should take 
place. After all, what was there in a name, seeing they were now 
one institution, as long as there was the same will and power to 
carry on the bank and to maintain the credit which under its old 
names it had acquired? He was quite sure that the bank under 
its new name would not only maintain but increase the position 
which it had acquired amongst the leading institutions not only in 
the City of London but all over the world. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman said he might mention that the provisional 
approval of the Board of Trade had been obtained for the change, 
which would take place about February 15. The share certificates 
at present in the hands of shareholders need not be exchanged 
for new certificates bearing the new name; and, further, he 
thought all the shareholders and customers of the bank would 
like to know that the existing cheque books might still be used 
until new ones were issued. 

The resolution providing for certain alterations in the Memoran- 
dum of Association of the company in order to bring it up to 
modern requirements was also passed unanimously, and the Chair- 
man announced that a meeting to confirm the two resolutions 
now adopted would be held at the offices of the bank, 15, Bishops- 
gate, E.C., on February 15, at 12 o’clock noon. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Sir Harry Goschen for presiding con- 
cluded the proceedings. 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 


a deferred annuity with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIR 


HEAD 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
PASURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
7 Chancery Lane. W.C.2 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 

NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
OWEN NARES and GLADYS JENNINGS in 

“YOUNG LOCHINVAR” 
WANDA HAWLEY and MILTON SILLS in 

“THE DWELLER IN THE DESERT,” 
from the novel by Arthur Weigall. 

Novelty Film—** THE ALASKAN HONEYMOON,” etc, 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 1.45 to 10.30. 
Robert Hichen’s famous novel 
“BELLA DONNA” 
starring POLA NEGRI, CONWAY TEARLE, CONRAD NAGEL 
and LOIS WILSON. 
“THE NEW REPORTER 
featuring RICHARD TALMADGE. 


Eve’s Film Review and Felix, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


1.45 to 10.30. 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


"NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Subscribed Capital - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - - 9,309,416 
Reserve Fund = - 9,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1923) 264,719,810 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the World. 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd 


Auxiliary: LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather——use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.,_ LTD., 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


NGRAVING “‘ Divorce,”” by Marcus Stone. Signed Artist's 
proof. Issued 1887. In excellent condition. Framed dark 
oak. Apply Box 600, c/o Saturpay Review. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
A\siis through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Shipping 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULP. 
» BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all House, 14, St, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Gen: 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO.,, 122, 


Books 


OOKS.—Punch, 100 vols. in 25, and History of Punch, 

26 vols., half morocco, £12; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 

12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima,”’ Edit., 
26 vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 30s. ; 
Materlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 30s.; The 
Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, 
illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d. ; 
Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 
1913, 25s.; Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s. ; 
Schliemann’s Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Anti- 
quity, 1875, 30s. ; Troja, Researches and Discoveries on the Site of 
Homer’s Troy, 1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and 
Jewels, 1917,°21s. ; Opere del Comte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, 
Livorno, 1764, £3 3s. ; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s. ; 
George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Schiller’s 
Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, 41 5s. ; CEuvres 
de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Gautier’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, Illus. Jour- 
nal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 
15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere. 
try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 
vols., £6 offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of DIRECTOR 
OF THE COLLEGE. Full particulars may be had from 
the undersigned, 

ALLAN SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 
Lauriston Place, Edinburgh, 
16th January, 1924. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptiy executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Galleries 
JACOB EPSTEIN’S TRIUMPH 


Exhibition of new Sculptures by EPSTEIN 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
10—6. 
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Help the Blind 


You can do so by sending a donation to The National 
Institute for the Blind, the activities of which deal 
with the blind from babyhood to old age. 


Last Year :— 
Over 267,000 embossed publications were 


issued ; 

Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, etc., 
were presented to the National Library 
for the Blind; 

Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet music 
were issued; 

Grants and allocations amounting to nearly 
£40,000 were made to other Institu- 
tions for the Blind; 

A sum of over £68,600 was expended in 
salaries, wages, etc., to 332 Blind em- 


ployees ; 

A total sum of £8,600 was expended on the 
after-care of the blind; 

Other activities of the Institute include 
Homes for Blind Babies, a College for 
Blind Girls, a Massage School and 
Library, Homes and Hostels for blind 


people, etc. 


Funds Urgently Needed 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
Chairman: Carr. E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C. 
G F. MOWATT, J.P. 
{a J. W. KITCHIN, C.L.E. 
Secretary General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


Full particulars and a copy of the balance-sheet just 
issued will be forwarded on request. 


Hon. Treasurers : 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 858,735 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following elasses ef business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Weite fer particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. € 


Te the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7,800,000 


MCDERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
London Office : 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Y achting Journal of the World 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
Now on Sale, Price 2/- 


Published Ist of every month 


9 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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mF Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon ~ “@& 


PLAYER'S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beatcn. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 


20 fer 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5” 


JOHN PLAYER SONS, 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday, Feb. 9, 
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